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MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
or vas PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Mesers. Editorse—Dvwellers in the cities 
of New York aod Philadelphia often pass 
‘over the line of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, and judge of the whole State of 
New Jersey by what they see from the car 
‘windows. Such persons are very incredu- 
lous, when told that this little diamond 
State contains some of the most fertile land, 
‘most picturesque scenery, and most charm- 
‘fog villages to be found any where in the 
Middle States. Yet so it is. Let him who 
doubts, take the cars on the Morris and 
Essex Railroad at Jersey City, on some 
bright aod pleasant day, aod make the 
phort journey into Northern Jersey which 
we lately took. Crossing the Hackensack 
and Passaic rivers, and skirting along the 
city of Newark on ite northern edge, be 
will soon fied himself whirling through 2 
region rivalling the choicest portions of 
New England. Orange Mountain, and its 
adjacent populous and highly cultivated 


valley, afford exquisite inland views. The 


towns of Orange, Spriogfield, Milburn, 
Chatham, and Madison, present most pleas- 
ing pictures of neatness aud thrift to the 


traveller, and the whole route is charmingly 


diversified with hill and valley, field and 
forest. 

About two hours’ ride from Jersey City 
laude us in the fine old village of Morris- 
town, the capital of Morris county. It iga 
place full of historical and ecclesiastical 
associations, and will well repay one for 
spending a day or two in looking about the 
town and its vicinity. Its population is 
between three and four thousand. It is 
built partly on the side of a gentle bill, 
and partly on an elevated plain at its foot. 
The streets are broad, regularly laid off, 
and well shaded by choice trees. The 
principal residences are handsomely built, 
most of them in the style of former times, 
and are surrounded by ample grounds, con- 
taining shrubbery and trees. In the centre 
of the town is a handsome square, which is 
surrounded by the principal places of. busi- 
ness. On the east side of this square is 
the First Presbyterian Church, a large 
white wooden edifice, with a tall spire. Ia 
the rear of the church is the ancient grave- 
yard, filled with graves, many of the tomb- 
stones bearing inscriptions which date back 
beyond a hundred years. From the rear 
‘of this graveyard, which covers an elevated 
knoll, there are fine views up the Whipany 
Creek, which flows hard by from among 
the hills of Morris county. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Mor- 
ristown is, on several accounts, among the 
most interesting in the land. It was a 
daughter of the old Hanover Church, of 
which the father of Dr. Ashbel Green was 
a long time the pastor. From this old 
eburch sprang all the churches, now cover- 
ing a wide area of country. The church 
at Morristown was organized, after much 
opposition, both among the people and in 
the Presbytery, about A. D. 1738. Its first 
pastor was the Rev. Timothy Johnes, D. D., 
who continued to hold the pastoral office 
nearly fifty-two years, from his induction, 
February 9, 1743, until his death, which 
occurred September 17, 1794, in the seven- 
ty-eighth year of his age. Dr. Johnes was 
the only pastor of the many this church has 
had who died and was buried among his 
people. A venerable moss-growo tomb 
marks the spot where his remains repose in 
the crowded old graveyard. IIis epitaph 
declares that as a Christian, few men dis- 
covered more piety; as a minister, few la- 
boured longer, more zealously, or more 
successfully, than did this minister of Jesus 
Christ. 


It was while Dr. Johnes was pastor, that 


General Washington, having just fought 
the battles of Trenton, Assanpink, and 
Princeton, arrived at Morristow, with bis 
worn and wearied army, about the 7th of 
January, 1777, and went into winter quar- 
ters there. Washington himself took up 
his abode.in the Arnold Tavern, a house 
which is still standing on the west side of 
the public square, although it has been 
much changed since it afforded shelter to 
its illustrious guest. Every public build- 
ing in the vicinity was occupied by the sol- 
diers of this veteran army. While encamped 
here, that terrible disease, the small-pox, 
appeared among the soldiers and the peo- 
ple, and its fatal ravages were long con- 
tinued. Sixty-eight of the congregation 
died of this disease—how many of the sol- 
diers, is not known. Putrid sore throat, 
dysentery, and other maladies, also pre- 
vailed. In a retired part of the old 
graveyard lie, in long rows, the brave 
soldiers of the Revolution who died during 
that memorable winter. The church itself 
was occupied asa hospital, aud it is said 
that soldiers were often found dead in the 
pews in the morning. 

It was during this winter or spring, that 
Washington sat down with the people of 
God in Morristown to the communion table. 
Dr. Johnes is said to have been a mild, but 
eminently persuasive preacher, and an ad- 
mirable pastor. General Washington re- 
gularly attended his preaching during both 
of the two winters he spent at Morris- 
town. The sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 

was then administered only semi- 
anoually. Washington, having learned 
that this would be done on the next Sab- 
bath, rode over to the house of Dr. Johnes, 
and inquired if membership in the Presby- 
terian Church were a necessity in order to 
& participation in that ordinance. The Doc- 
tor replied, 

„ Ours is not the Presbyterian’s table, 
General, but the Lord’s. Hence we cor- 
dially invite all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ to commune with us.” ; 

The General was much pleased, and re- 
plied, 

«That is as it ought to be. I propose to 
join you on that occasion. Although a 
member of the Church of Eogland, | have 
no exclusive partialities.’”’ 

Oo the next Sabbath, the General was 
found seated with the communicants. This 
is the only time Washington is known to 
have communed during the war. The 
church being used as a hospital, this ser- 
vice was held in the open air, in a grove or 
orchard just back of Dr. Johnes’s house. 
The spot is well known, and is shown to 
strangers. It is certainly one of rare inter- 
est. 


In December, 1779, Washington again 
came to Morristown with bis army, to 
spend @ second winter. The soldiers wore 
this time encamped three or four miles 
from the town, but he took up his residence 
in the hospitable mansion of the widow 


of Colonel Jacob Ford, who was a daugh- 


ter of Dr. Johnes. This fine old mansion 
is still standing, and is very little changed. 


It stands on a gentle elevation, about balf 
a mile west of the town, and is in full view 
from the railroad cars. The house is to 
this day inhabited by the Ford family. 
The room which General Washington occu- 
pied is shown with pleasure and pride to 
the visitor, and the furniture remains 
almost as he left it. The secretary, the 
little writing-table, the mirror, and the 
chair he used, are all there, and the ink- 
spots he left upon the writing-table are yet 
distinctly seen. The bell which rings in 
the church-tower now, is also the same 
which was used in those days. On the 
south side of the public square was the 
old magazine that winter, and opposite 
to that was the office of General Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Oa the hill above the public square are 
the remains of an embankment, erected as 
a fortification. The most probable account 
given of this fortification, the lines of 
which are yet distinctly visible, is, that 
General Washington, fioding his troops 
needing exercise, both for purposes of 
health and subordination, set them to work 
here, allowing them to suppose the work to 
be one of the utmost importance for defen- 
sive purposes. Afterwards it was named 
Fort Nonsense, and by that name it is now 
generally known among the peop'e. This 
winter of 1779-80 was one of the coldest 
on record. The snow-storms are said to 
have been terrific. The sufferings of our 
brave Revolutionary soldiers were beyond 
all description. The vicinity of Morris- 
town is thickly strewn with traditions of 
the sufferings and fortitude evinced by 
them during that terrible winter. 

In the year 1795 the Rev. James Rich- 
ards, D D., succeeded Dr. Johnes in the 
pastorate of the Morristown Church. Dr. 
Johnes, although continuing to hold nomi- 
nally the pastoral office, had been laid 
aside from active duty some time before 
his death. Dr. Richards not only preached 
to the congregation, but before receiving 
his call, was sent for by Dr. Johnes, and 
preached again in his sick chamber, to his 
entire satisfaction. Dr. Johnes had passed 
away from earth, however, before Dr. 
Richards was installed. Dr. Richards was 
a man of fine person, of devoted piety, a 
noble preacher, aud of rare abilities, who 
afterwards became one of the bright and 
shining lights of the Church. He con- 
tinued to be pastor at Morristown about 
fourteen years, until he removed to New- 
ark, New Jersey, and became pastor of the 
First Church in that city, A. D. 1809. 
His ministry was greatly blessed in Mor- 
ristown, and a large number were added to 
the church there during his pastorate. 

Dr. Richards was succeeded in the follow- 
ing May by the Rev. Samuel Fisher, D. D. 
It was a remarkable fact, that his father 
had been af officer in one of the regiments 
which had been in winter quarters in Mor- 
ristowu with General Washiogton. He 
had died there, and had been buried in the 
old graveyard of the church to which his 
son was now called to minister. Dr. Fisher 
continued to be pastor at Morristown until 
A. D. 1814. 

.The next pastor was Ahe Rev. William 
A McDowell, D. D, whose name and me- 
mory are still fragrant in all the churches. 
He was installed at Morristown in Decem- 
ber, 1814, and laboured here until October, 
1823, when his failing bealth led him to 
visit Charleston, South Carolina. Thence 
he returned, after some years, to become 
Secretary of the General Assembly’s Board 
of Domestic Missions, and his labours great- 
ly advanced and extended the usefulness of 
that Board. Attracted by bis early asso- 
ciations and attachments, he returned to 
Morristown, to die there, September 17, 
1851. He was buried at Piuckamin, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. McDowell was succeeded by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, now of Philadelphia, who 
was installed February 8, 1825. Mr. 
Barnes’s five years of labour were signalized 
by a great and blessed revival of religion, 
in which more than two bundred souls were 
added to the various churches of the town. 
He made a determined and successful as- 
sault against the vice of intemperance. 
When he was installed, he found nineteen 
places in Morristown, and its near vicinity, 
where ardent spirits were manufactured ; 
when he left this charge, all but two of 
these had been stopped. While settled 
here, Mr. Barnes first preached his sermon, 
afterwards published, aud entitled, „The 
Way of Salvation,” which first led his 
orthodoxy to be questioned by many. It 
was circulated considerably in Philadelphia, 
aod perhaps aided in securing for him a 
call to the First Church in that city. That 
call he accepted, and was dismissed from his 
Morristown charge June 8, 1830. 

After Mr. Barnes, came the Rev. Charles 
Hoover, who was installed in February, 
1832, and dismissed in 1836. The Rev. O. 
L. Kirtland, now pastor at Springfield, New 
Jersey, was installed in March, 1837. Dur- 
ing his pastorate a second church was or- 
ganized, in 1840, of which Mr. Kirtland, 
leaving the First Church, became pastor. 
The Rev. A. II. Dumont, D. D., was in- 
stalled in January, 1841, and resigned in 
1845. The Rev. Alexander R Thompson 
was installed in January, 1846, and resigu- 
ed in July, 1847. The Rev. James Rich- 
ards, D. D., a son of the former pastor of 
the same name, was installed in December, 
1847, and resigned in July, 1851. The 
Rev. Joho II. Townley was installed De- 
cember 16, 1851, and died February 5, 
1855. Mr. Townley was a man of excel- 
lent scholarship, sound judgment, and de- 
voted piety. He was firmly seated in the 
affections of his people, and his removal, 
after such a rapid series of changes in the 
pastorate, was no ordinary afiliction to this 
congregation. 

The present pastor, the Rev. David Ir- 
ving, was installed November 5, 1855; 80 
that he is now in the eighth year of his 
pastorate. Mr. Irving is a native of Scot- 
land, received his theological education at 
Princeton, and, after being ordained to the 
ministry, became a foreign missionary in 
the service of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. In this capacity he 
spent three years at Futtehgurh, in North- 
ern India. Had not the delicate bealth 
of Mrs. Irving compelled their return to 
America, it is not unlikely they would have 
been among the victims of the terrible mu- 
tiny, in which so many of the labourers in 
that mission perished. Mr. Irving's labours 
in Morristown have been signally blest. 
In 1858 a precious revival was enjoyed by 
his people, at which time between seventy 
and eighty souls were added- to the church. 
Over two hundred and fifty have been 
added since he became the pastor. The 
present number of communiog members is 
about three hundred and Bfty, while, in re- 
gard to liberality to all the Boards of the 


Church, it stands in the very foremost 
rank. We bave recently enjoyed the ples- 
sure of spending a few days in this five old 
Jersey town, and have left it with a lively 
interest in its historical associations, in its 
Christian people, and in its venerable Pres- 
byterian church. 


Ever yours, Quisquis. 


LETTER FROM ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—Uaving had occasion to 
visit one of the numerous hospitals in Alex- 
andria, the spacious Mansion House Hotel, 
I would call the attention of your benevo- 
lent readers to the fact of there being much 
suffering there, which is in some measure 
overlooked, from the location being beyond 
and out of the great current of interest, 
which mainly centres at Washington. A 
lady, writing by the bedside of a dying 
youth from Massachusetts, has had her 
sympathies deeply excited by the cases she 
is eye-witness of, and says the poor suffer- 
ers are in great need of almost every thing 
in the way of delicacies—as jellies, farina, 
lemons, handkerchiefs—whatever, indeed, 
a sick person needs or craves. Much dis- 
appointment is occasioned from the fact that 
All packages or boxes, sent by friends, are 
invariably iaterdicted on the threshold of 
all hospitals, from prudential reasons. But 
these reasons, though just in themselves, are, 
however, grossly abused; and much that pa- 
tients might safely partake of, never reach 
the home-sick sufferers. The lady who has 
taken such deep interest in the sick, above 
referred to, is the guest of Captain Samuel 
Baker, No. 82 Fairfax street, Alexandria, 
and will gladly attend to any mission en- 
trusted to her for the benefit of the sick 
and wounded. 

Daring my brief sojourn in Alexandria, 
I was truly gratified in meeting with your 
paper at the hospitable mansion of Captain 
Baker, who, with his amiable and benevo- 
lent lady, long residents of Alexandria, 
appreciate the excellence of the Preshyte- 
rian, which I have always esteemed as the 
best religious newspaper of the country. 
My owa interest in its well-filled pages 
dates far back, having, so long ago as 1823, 
known and esteemed its late most worthy 
publisher, who, as a man and gentle-heart- 
ed Christian, was so universally beloved. 

Alexandria contains many objects of 
interest, and furnished with the necessary 
pass, in company with my friend, I visited 
Fort Ellsworth, which overlooks, and com- 
pletely commands, the city and vicinity. 
It is being still further strengthened, and 
is truly a formidable defence. The flags 
of several other forts are discernible in the 
distance, but the most conspicuous object 
is the capitol at Washington, six miles dis- 
tant, which looms up in marble majesty—a 
solid and substantial type of the enduring, 
and, we hope, imperishable, Union which 
it represents. 

Visiting the United States bakery, re- 
cently completed here, we partook of ‘some 
of its perfectly sweet, well-baked, and nutri- 
tious loaves, with satisfaction at their qual- 
ity. This bakery is only excelled in extent 
by that at Washington; and in arrange- 
ment and completeness, is not equalled by 
any. It was the suggestion, we believe, of 
Colonel Bell, of the Commissary Depart- 
ment; the drawings were made by Captain 
Barroll. The establishment thus origi- 
nated, was constructed by the skilful ar- 
chitect, M. Z Jones, the present superin- 
tendent. The military officer in charge is 
Captain Mott. This establishment, which 
is 250 by 350 feet in extent, has twenty 
ovens, and is capable of supplying 80,000 
loaves daily, running two sets of hands— 
supplying all the camps io the vicinity. 
There are 150 hands employed, and a mili- 
tary guard, all of whom are accommodated 
on the premises. The general contractor 
is the intelligent Dr. Rosencranz, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Trusting that some of the readers of the 
Presbyterian will rewember the sufferers at 
Alexandria, I am yours respectfully, 


C. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


MNEMOTECHNY AND THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 


| 
| A 11 4 
This is a genuine puzzle. What does it 


mean? R, Z, eight A’s, eight J’s, II, aod 
M—twenty letters in all, arranged with as 
much symmetry as an Arabic charm, or @ 
sentence from the Kabbala! What can it 
be? 

It is a scriptural, historical, muemotech- 
nic, literary curiosity. These letters are 
the initials of the names of the kings of 
Judah, from Rehoboam to Zedekiah. 

Moemotechoy is the art of memory. 
Several years ago, for instance, | happened 
to see a newspaper paragraph, in which the 
writer mentioned that there are five alka- 


lies, namely, potash, soda, alum, lime, and | 


magnesia; and that these names may easily 
be retained in the memory, by combining 
their initial letters into the mnemonic word, 
psalm. This was a mnemotechnic expedi- 
ent. The same principle is illustrated in 
the enigwatical table of letters at the head 
of this article. By the help of this table, 
our young readers, with ten miuutes’ study, 
may know more of Jewish history than Many 
a gray-headed old preacher. 

After the schism, and before the cap- 
tivity, there were twenty kiogs of Judah. 
Their names were as follows: 

Rehoboam ; 
Abijam, Asa; 
Jehosaphat, Jeboram; 
Ahaziah, Athaliah; 

Joash, Amaziah, Azariah, Jotham; 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon; 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehviachin; 
Zedekiah. 

The first line in the table begins and 
ends with A; the second with J; the third 
with A; and the fourth with J. If we 
read the letters up and down, the first and 
last lines are just alike—A,J,A,J. The 
bottom line is entirely made up of J’s; and 
as for the table itself, if it does not exactly 
begin with A, it at least ends with Z. But 
the reader may make other observations for 
himeelf. F. H. W. 


| decent small one, should have a peaceful 


— 


LETTER FROM CAIRO. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Cano, Illinois, 1802. 
Messrs. Editors—As a commercial point, 
Cairo has every natural advantage save one 
—that of dry ground upon which to rest. 
This somewhat important omission seems 
to indicate that it was never the design of 
Providence that a great city, or even a 


existence here. Alovg the Ohio levee, and 
down to the point where the Fort is located, 
runs the track of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Upon this levee are located the best 
buildings of the city, among which may be 
enumerated the St. Charles Hotel and the 
Springfield block. Here are the railroad 
and express offices—here are the govern- 
ment and private wharf-boats—bere steam- 
boats all land, and here drays and draymen 
most do congregate. Behind this levee, 
and “down stairs,” lies Cairo proper. Its 
location makes the place eminently juicy. 
The earth of the levees seems unusually 
porous, and when the staid and venerable 
Father of Waters, or his gay and thought- 
less daughter, Miss Ohio, get on a ram- 
page—as both are apt to do—this Cairo 
basin contains an unnecessary amount of 
water, and a scant supply of dry land. At 
such times it is amusing, particularly to 
one expecting to leave on the next train, 
to witness the courageous and faithful ef- 
forts made by two wheezy and asthmatic 
engines to pump this surplus water back 
into the river. Sometimes they work as if 
they could pump the two rivers dry—which 
trifling labour is certainly required of thom 
by the theory upon which they are opera- 
ting, and then, at times, they seem to get 
discouraged, and puff away as if employed 


by the day. I have listened to them, and 


pitied them many along night, when the | 


reflection that I had gone to my bed, on 
the ground floor of a wooden house down 
in the basin, with the river a fraction short 
of two inches below the top of the levee, 
did not conduce to sound sleep. Their 
patience and perseverance under adverse 
circumstances are certainly commendable. 
If there were an elevated piece of ground 
within forty miles of Cairo, from which 
earth could be brought to fill up this sink, 
the place might perhaps become clean, and 
moral, and decent. Dirt and vice are alfays 
found together, and until enough spare earth ‘ 
can be found to make a decent graveyard, 
Cairo must, I fear, remain as it is. In 
times of high water I have looked at Cairo, 
and thought of fair Venice, and wished I 
was—somewhere else. The two places be- 
come associated in one’s mind because they 
do not much resemble each other, and some- 
what on the /ucus a non lucendo principle. It 
is true, the streets of both are navigable and 
navigated. But this water is certainly not 
that of the blue Adriatic—those water-craft 
do not much resemble the primer pictures 
of gondolas, nor do those Hibernian rowers, 
with their dirty pipes, look much like the 
gondoliers of our fancy. 

It strikes one as singular, that drays and 
government wagons should be the only 
vehicles seen here; or it would, if he could 
cease for a moment to remember where he 


is. During a diligent search, extending | 
through several weeks, I have been unable | 
to find a single omnibus, hack, or private 
carriage in the place. I have never seen 
either upon the streets, though there have 
recently been days when they might have 
been used. Water-and mad permitting, 


ladies do, sometimes, ride on horseback; I 
have seen men doing the same thing—if it 
can be done on a mule. Now drays are, 
without doubt, very useful articles, but they 
are not ornamental; and I do not see how 
they can be made to answer either for 
funerals or pleasure excursions. At the 
risk of sayiog something “contraband,” 
and treadiog upon the tender corns of irri- 
table politicians on both sides of the house, 
I propose to say something about the con- 
trabands. Just now, more than two thou- 
sand of these wretched beings are here, 
and, aside from the loss of their labour, 
their former masters are more than half a 
million of dollars poorer for their being 
here. (That last idea is certainly not con- 
traband of war.) I never before saw seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in that 
shape. Why these poor creatures were 
ever brought here, I am at a loss to conjeo- 
ture; why they are kept here, I cannot di- 
vine, unless it be that their dead bodies 
may help to fill up this execrable basin. A 
large proportion of those now here are 
women and children—many of the men 
having been sent further north. They are 
crowded into a few dirty barracks, located 
in a mud- hole, in the back part of the city, 
near the Mississippi levee, where they live 
more like brutes than human beings, and 
where they cannot well live otherwise than 
they do. Of course, they sicken and die, 
often at the rate of a dozen a day; and per- 
haps, in doing so, they fulfill the expecta- 
tions of those who seat and keep them here. 
Even contrabands should not be compelled 
to stay in Cairo, and it is not surprising 
that those now here should sigh for their 
old homes. Cold pinches them, disease 
kills them, aud rats sometimes eat them; 
for Cairo rats have no prejudices against 
colour. These contrabands are filthy, indo- 
lent, and generally, though not always, 


black. Clothed io rags, and without changes 
even of these, they cannot keep themselves 
clean, if they would; many of them would 
not, if they could. That they are indolent, 
is to be expected of persons emerging, 
without previous preparation, from slavery 
to freedom; who bave never been practi- 
cally taught the great lesson of self-reliance, 
aod who are too apt to think that freedom 
means freedow from labour. What is to be 
done with these persons? What is to be- 
come of them, and of otber thousands siwi- 
larly situated? These are questions which 
perplex the wisest amongst us, and which 
man’s wisdom fails to answer. The solu- 
tion of this whole problem must be left in 
God's bands. He will work it out in his 
own good time and way. But, in many re- 
spects, our duty is plain. These helpless 
beings are upon our bands, and must be 
eared for. Their bodies and their souls are 
solemnly entrusted to our charge. They 
are without decent and comfortable cloth- 
ing for the winter, and, from this cause 
alone, many of them will perish during the 
winter, unless their silent appeals are heeded 
by the benevolent of the land. And just 
here I would say, that avy cast-off and 
second-hand clothing sent to the Rev. E 
Folsom, at this place, will be sure to reach 
these contrabands. If not needed here, it 
will go where it is needed. Very few of 
them can read. They should be taught to 
read the word of God; their dark minds 


should be opened to its illuminating and 


elevating influences. It is the true civilizer 
of the world, and it will not fail here. It 
is gratifying to fiod that teachers are already 
among them engaged in a work requiring 
great patience, great perseverance, and 
great self-denial, yet certainly most full of 
promise. In concluding what I have to 
say just now upon this perplexing and deli- | 
cate subject, I wish it distinctly understood 

that it has been far from my purpose to 
take amy exceptions to the management of 
these contrabands by the gentlemen having 
them more immediately ia charge. I know | 
them well, and know that they are doing | 
all that men can do with the means at their 


disposal. 


A gunboat, even as seen upon our western 
rivers, is indeed a formidable thing. Car- 
rying, as they generally do, from ten to 
twelve hoavy guns, and having a very care- 
less way of sending shot and sbell, it is not 
to be wondered at, that wherever they go, 
they make converts to the Union cause with 
commendable rapidity. But I imagine that 
converts made io this way are much like 
some other converts I know of—the heart 
is unchanged, and they are good for nothing 
after the “scare” passes off But, after all, 
the method has its public and political ad- 
vantages, and so let it work on. Your 
readers are not, I presume, aware that, 
generally, only the bow guns of these boats 
are used. The surgeon of one now lying 
here informs me that, though he has been 
in several severe engagements, he has never 
known the side and stern guns of his vessel 
to be fired. Thas, while somewhat expen. 
sive, and while addiog very materially to 
the load, and consequently to the draught 
of the boat, these guns are of comparatively 
little use. The reason for this seems to be 
the wide space required for turning the 
boat with the present steering apparatus, 
and the length of time her sides are ex- 
posed while turning This difficulty will, 
it is believed, be obviated, and our gun- 
boats made trebly efficient by the invention 
of a new and additional steering apparatus, 
by an lowa man, which will enable a boat 
to turn quickly around while advancing, 
retreating, or doing neither. She is thus 
converted into a kind of “revolving tower, 
and all her guns can be brought to bear in 
succession upon avy given point. The new 
invention is a kiod of wheel placed on end, 
aod attached to the stern of the boat, eu- 
tirely distinct from the other machinery for 
steering. I cannot more fully describe it 
here, but your readers, doubtless, get the 
idea. Workmen are now engaged in fixing 
up a boat for a trial of the new invention, 
which will thus be tested in a few days. 
Those au fait in such matters are confident 
of its entire success. 

I cannot close what I have to say, for 
the present, of this delectable locality, and 
pass on to Columbus and Memphis, without 
a brief reference to the Post Hospital and 
the Soldier's Home. In the former our 
sick and wounded soldiers are well and 
kindly cared for. Few, if any, of our 
military hospitals seem better arranged and 
managed. It would, to my mind, be a 
great improvement if our noble Protestant- 
ism would fill the places now occupied by 
the Sisters of Charity with Protestant fe- 
males, performing the same kind _ offices. 
These Sisters are uncompromising Roman- 
ists wherever you place them, and it cannot 
be denied that they poison and pervert the 
minds of many who are providentially 
thrown upon their care. Silly Protestants, 
or those who call themselves Protestants, 
and who boast of their freedom from bigot- 
ry, may deny this, but the fact is both evi- 
dent and lamentable. Many a shallow 
reasoner concludes that a Church which 
can furnish such self sacrificiog women 
cannot be very corrupt after all, and goes 
away more than half a convert to Rome. 
Cannot this evil be remedied? This Post 
Hospital is fortunate io its chaplain, Rev. 
E. Folsom, a New-school brother, who 
ministers faithfully and untiringly to the 
spiritual wants of all its inmates. © 

The Soldier’s Home is mainly supported 
by the Chicago Sanitary Commission, and 
is under the care of a pious and untiring 
superintendent from that city. Here sol- 
diets, going to their bomes, or returning 
to their regiments, are gratuitously lodged 
and boarded while they are compelled to 
remain in Cairo. Men returning home in 
infirm health, and without money, are often 
forced to remain here for several days, wait- 
ing for their papers or their pay. The 
institution meets what was a great and ac- 
knowledged want. It should be enlarged 
and sustained. I know of but one improve- 
ment that is needed in the administration 
of its affairs, and that is the exclusion, 
positively and peremptorily, of drunken 
men from its benevolent hospitalities. Men 
who will make beasts of themselves by 
drinking “forty rod’’ whiskey, and doing 
what brutes would blush to do, ought to be 
allowed to run with beasts, instead of being 
taken into such places, to prove a nuisance, 
and an annoyance to sober and decent men. 

But adieu, for a time, to Cairo, and en 
avant for Cuolumbus—a place abounding in 
interesting reminiscences and items. 

CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHOM GOD HONOURS. 


How little honour God places on that 
greatuess which the world esteems so 
highly! It is a famous thing to lead an 
army into the heart of an cnemy’s strong 
city. History, poetry, and the world’s 
applause sound the praises of such a vic- 
tor; yet God regards it as far beneath the 
silent conquest which the Christian gains 
over his inward foes. ‘He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit than be that taketh a 
city.” Often he that is bravest to face a 
bristling fortress, retreats or surrenders 
like a coward before these mightier con- 
tests. Some one has said, ‘It is easier to 
go to the stake once for all, than to bear 
with an equal spirit the daily vexations of 
life.“ Yet such are the glorious con- 
querers, as God regards glory. 

It is not the great preachers whom the 
world runs after, because of their eloquence 
or eccentricities, who. are most blessed of 
Him in their ministrations. A poor young 
man in the Seminary, who was distinguished 
by no bright parts, who had not the ability 
to make a great scholar, and who was looked 
upon by his companions as au inoffensive, 
quiet fellow, though earnest, and faithful 
as a Christian, was settled over an humble 
church in a wicked neighbourbood. He 
laboured and prayed in a simple, straight- 
forward manner, aiming at nothing but the 
conversion of his hearers; and his efforts 
were blessed of God by an almost constant 


revival. The neighbourhood was greatly 


reformed, and a strong, active church built 
up. Truly, “God hath chosen the weak 
things of this world to confound the things 
that are mighty.” I doubt if any one in 
the class who used to look down half pity- 
ingly on „poor brother S——,”’ have ever 
been as abundantly blessed of God. 

O, it is of far more account to have 
G&’s honour than the highest favour the 
world can give; for earthly praise cannot 
please the ear which is past hearing; but 
O bow it will thrill the heart to hear the 
Saviour’s welcome, „Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!” OAKLAND. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ALL THINGS WORKING FOR GOOD. 


„And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 
Rom. viii 28. 

Such is an inspired declaration of the 
word of God, and it is full of meaning. Pro- 
vidence may be compared to a piece of com- 
plicated mechanism, where every part is 
necessary to the whole. If its movements 
are in harmony, the machine works out a 
certaia result. Take a watch, for example. 
All the movements of its wheels, although 
turning in different directions, go to show 
the time of the day or night to all who look 
on its face. So providence, in all its 
movements, however mysterious and un- 
fathomable, is working out one final and 
stupendous result. 

More particularly, however, our attention 
is directed in the scripture with which we 
have now to do, to a particular department 
of providence; aud to that we now confine 
our remarks. 

Those referred to, as embraced in this 
branch of providence, are those who love 
God. Of all such, without reservation or 
exception, it is here declared, that ail 
things work together for good to them. 
Whatever can be said of those who do not 
love God, the saying here is absolute and 
unalterable in regard to them that love God. 

All things work. My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” said the Saviour of 
the world. There is no idle thing in pro- 
vidence. Every thing is in motion, every 
where and without cessation. A sublime 
silence, it is true, pervades its movements; 
but these are ceascless, and are working 
out the most magnificent purposes. Kvery 
thing, we repeat, is at work here, turning, 
overturning, rolling, upheaving, humbling, 
aud exalting. 

And all things work together. There is 
no jarring in this working. It is perfectly 
harmonious. The wheels may turn away 
from each other, and may seem to thwart 
the work; but they are working together 
notwithstanding. However lowering the 
aspects of Providence may be, how adverse 
soever they may seem, although darkness 
may encompass the entire procedure, it is 
still true, that the purest harmony prevails, 
and that when the ioterpretation is forth- 
coming, all will be made plain. 

All things, too, work together for good. 
Providence is working no evil to them that 


love God. Good now, and only good oon 


tinually, is that which it is poiatiog to, and 
workiog out. It is working out the real 
good of those mentioned, not only in every 
event of the present life, but especially in 
reference to their ultimate and final exalta- 
tion in the heavenly world. Nor will this 
sublime working cease, for the good of those 
who love God, when the palm of victory is 
in the hand, and the crown of glory is on 
the head. | 

Now, the statement is, that all things thus 
work together for good to them that love God. 
This ought to silence all impertinent inqui- 
ries, as to whether such and such things 
are included. Whatever we may thiok of 
certain things working for good more than 
other things, in our ignorance and short- 
sightedoess, we are met here with the state- 
ment, ALL THINGS work; and as the state- 
ment is of divine origin, we should be 
satisfied. 

Reader, dost thou love God? Then all 
things are working together for thy good, 
and thou mayest confidently say, „WO 
shall separate me from the love of God?” 

The providence of God will either crown 
or crush. For those who ‘continue in 
well-dolug, await “glory, honour, immor- 
tality, eternal life.” For those who “do 
evil,” await ‘tribulation and anguish.” 
The wheels are moving. Kvery thing is bas- 
tening to the final manifestation. The end 
of all thiogs is at hand. J. N. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCRAPS AND FIGURES. 


LXVII. The Christian, although spirit- 
ual in his aspirations, is, like that almost 
etherial creature, the humming bird, obliged, 
for the purpose of obtaining a livelihood, to 
go daily into the bustle and bum of business. 


LXVIII. The religion of some people 
may be compared to the science of anatomy, 
the consideration of bones, muscles, arte- 
ries, nerves, in a dead state; a machine of 
curious structure and connections. The re- 
ligion of others is like physiology, that con- 
templates the same admirable system per- 
vaded by a principle of life, having functions 
in present operation, demanding aliment 
and exercise for its health and strength, 
and needing sanitary treatment for the cure 
of its disorders. 


LXIX.+ The benevolence of some is like 
the sun in the Copernican system, while 
that of others resembles that great luminary 
in the Ptolemaic theory. The former 
stands in majestic inaction, requiring those 
who would enjoy the benefit of its beams to 
revolve around it, and do it homage. The 
latter circles around the weak, the depend- 
ent, the obscure, and warms them into life, 
joy, and beauty; like its great personifica- 
tion, Jesus Christ, it goes about doing 
good. The false theory of celestial motions 
illustrates the true action of Christian be- 
nevolence. 


LXX. Macaulay says of the Earl of Essex, 
that by his generosity he aimed to secure to 
himself, not so much the gratitude of people 
as their affection. This was an elevated 
style of liberality; but there is a higher 
one—it is that of Christian charity, which 


seeks, not the gratitude of people, nor their 


affection, but their benefit and their happi- 
ness. This sayours of heaven’s goodoess; 
walking in love, we are followers, imitators, 
of God, as dear children. Eph. v. 1. 


LXXI. I pray thee, have me excused.” 
How very polite! There are still extant, I 
apprehend, some of this .genteel race of 
gospel rejectors; they hold pews in the 
church, they pay their stipends, they treat 
«the clergy” with profound deference; but 
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upon any approach to a personal application 
of God's truth to themselves, they grace- 
fully raise their hats, aud say, in softest 
tones of deprecation, ‘I pray thee, have me 
exoused.”” Thus, they politely decline an 
invitation to heaven's rich banquet, on ac- 
count of prior engagements hell-ward. 


LXXII. «It is only a question of time.” 
This is a common expression, and is easily 
understood in its intended meaning; but 
it suggests thoughts beyond this. „ Only 
of time! — and is time of such trifling con- 
sequence? It is more valuable than gold 
and precious stones. A dying queen ex- 
claimed, „Millions of money for one inch 
of time!” Only of time? Ah, no!—each 
question of time, as well as each act and 
interest, has its connection with eternity. 
The day shall declare it. 


LXXIII. Travellers are often more per- 
plexed than aided by the directions which 
they receive about the roads. People point 
out the turns, at this point and that, as 
though the stranger was as well acquainted 
with the localities as they are themselves. 
«When you pass Mr. Smith's farm, turn 
into the lane, just beyond my uncle’s house, 
on the south side of the woods.” In like 
manner, some preachers discourse about 
the Wie to heaven ; usiog terms and phrases 
familidgr to themselves, but not understood. 
by the hearer. Theology, like human 
sciences, must have its technical terms; 
but in the pulpit, where popular instruction 
and improvement are the aim, they should 
not be used too freely. Christ had few of 
them in his discourses. 


LXXIV. It is one of the infirmities of 
mankind, not to perceive errors that prevail 
extensively around them. They insensibly 
settle down on the fallacious maxim, that 
what every body believes, must be true. To 
expose and reprove these errors is an ar- 
duous and perilous work, arousing clamour 
and provoking hostility. To do it success- 
fully, constitutes a man a reformer. Mar- 
tyrdom or a mooument is his reward. 


LXXV. Modesty is a bridle to vice, and 
emulation a spur to virtue. J. F. M 


He Leadeth Me Beside Still Waters. 


“Tle leadeth me!” O! blessed thought, 
O! words with heavenly comfort fraught, 
Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 

Still ’tis God’s band that leadeth me! 
He leadeth me! He leadeth me! 
By his own hand he leadeth me. 


Sometimes ’mid scenes of deepest gloom, 
Sometimes where Eden’s bowers bloom; 
By waters still, o’er troubled sea — 
Siill 'tis his hand that leadetb me! 

He leadeth me! lle leadeth me! 

By his own hand be Jeadeth me. 


Lord, I would clasp thy hand in mine, 

Nor ever murmur nor repine— 

Content, whatever lot I see, 

Since ’tis my God that leadeth me. 
He leadeth me! Le leadeth me! 
By his own hand he leadeth me. 


And when my task on earth is done, 
When, by Thy grace, the victory’s won; 
E’en death’s cold wave I will not flee, 
Since God through Jordan leadeth me. 
He leadeth me! He leadeth me! 
By his own hand he leadeth me. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 
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The Spanish Prisoners for the Gospel. 


We are requested to state, says an Eng- 
lish paper, that a letter has been received 
from Matamoros, dated December 7, con- 
veying the intelligence that the inferior tri- 
buval at Malaga, after seveaty days’ delay, 
(fifty days more than the judge is allowed 
by law for his decision, ) has pronounced sen- 
tence upon the Protestant prisoners there. 
The sentences pronounced are:—On Au- 
tonio Marin, seven years penal servitude at 
the galleys; on Jose Gonzales, and Antonio 
Carrasco nine years; and to nine others who 
are fugitives, a like punishment of seven 
years is awarded. The cruel severity of this 
sentence was not anticipated, inasmuch as 
the Judge at Malaga who tried the cause, 
and had heard the pleadings, was favourably 
impressed by them, and was expected to 
pass a lenieut sentence. He was not, how- 
ever, allowed to give judgment, but was by 
a Royal order suddenly deprived of his office 
at Malaga, and transferred to Granada. The 
new Judge who had not heard the defence, 
and was a stranger to the details of the 
cause, proceeded at once to pass the sen- 
tence above recited. The cause will, in all 
probability, be carried before the superior 
tribunal at Granada, but the intelligence is 
important, as showing the animus of the: 
Spanish Court. Senorita Dolores Marin (now 
in England, eldest daughter of Antonio Ma- 
rin) with several others have been acquitted. 


What a Christian did for Christ. 


Seldom have I heard of a more unprom- 
ising field of labour than the western part of 
the town of C . The inhabitants were 
deplorably ignorant. No effort had ever 
been made to raise them from the depths of 
sin and misery into which they had fallen, 
and no one had offered to lead them to the 
„Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Such was their condition when 
the family of Mr. H came to reside 
there. On being informed of their state, 
Helen, Mr. H 's eldest daughter, de- 
termined to make this the scene of her la- 
bours for the Master to whom she had early 
dedicated herself. 

Trusting in her Lord for assistance, she 
went out one morning to gather some of the 
children, for the purpose of establishing a 
Sabbath-school among them. She was very 
successful, curiosity prompting many to send 
their little ones. Helen hired a room in the 
neighbourhood, and at the appointed time 
had the satisfaction of seeing about fifty 
children assembled, with some of their par- 
ents. With a heart filled with gratitude 
she began her labours, and was delighted to 
observe, at the close of the services, that 
they were anxious to stay longer. During 
the following week, Helen visited many des- 
titate families, aod ministered not only to 
their spiritual, but bodily wants. The next 
Sabbath the number of scholars was increas- 
ed to seventy, all of whom appeared pleased 
and interested with what they had seen and 
heard. In this way Helen laboured patient- 
ly for four years; her school continued to in- 
crease, but as yet, although she wrestled 
with God night and day, the chief object, 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, had not 
been obtained. One morning, however, 
after a season of unusually earnest prayer, 
she was told that some one wished to see 
ber, and to her surprise she saw the mother 
of one of her scholars, who, bursting into 

exclaimed, O, Miss H , what 
shall I do? Iam such a sinner!“ With a 
full heart, Helen direoted her to the Saviour, 
and ere long the troubled sinner was sitting 
at the feet of her Redeemer, clothed in his 
righteousness. The Spirit’s influence was 
now felt 2 the people, and before 
another year 


— 


passed, Helen had the un- 


* ů 5 joy to behold many, as “ brands 
plucked from the burning,” safe in the fold 


of the good Shepherd. 
4 > years have now and over 
that hitherto benighted district the “Sun of 


Richteousness has arisen,and his blessed 
influence bas been felt in almost every 
dwelling. Is there not encouragement here 
for desponding Christians, who fear thet 
they labour in vain. “In due season ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not,” said our blessed 
Lord; and who has ever known his pro- 
mises to fail ?—American Messenger. 


How to be “Editied” with Preaching. 


About that time he made a remark that 
impressed me deeply, I hope abidingly. We 
attended the ministry of his beloved friend 
H „and on one occasion, adverting toe 
certain criticisms that had been heard on 
his discourses by some who seemed to sit in 
judgment on their teacher, I asked bim, 
how is it that while they call one of his 
sermons fine, and another dry, and so forth, 
I fiad them all so profitable, and always 
come away well fed? With animated 
quickness he replied, ‘I'll tell you how it is 
—you pray for him.’ ‘Indeed I do, and 
that he may be taught toteach me.’ ‘Aye, 
there it is, and your prayer is answered. 
Now, mark me! the preacher and the flock 
either feed or starve one another; what 
they withhold from him in prayer, they 
lose in doctrine. Those who merely listen 
to cavil or adire, come away empty of 
spiritual food Those who give liberally to 
their minister in secret prayer for him, 
have their souls made fat by the very same 
doctrine that falls unblest upon others.’ He 
added, ‘ Bear, dear H „more and more 
upon your heart before your Father’s throne, 
and you will feast more largely upon the 
banquet that he spreads.’ I 2 to be 
thankful that my friend’s counsel was not 
lost on me. From that shepherd, indeed, 
I was soon removed, and very soon after he 
followed D—— to glory; but I had already 
earried the lesson into another pasture, 
where, richly and abundantly as we are fed, 
mine always Appears a Benjamio’s mess; 
for I had learned the secret of the profitable 
barter, which I would commend to every 
Christian hearer—instant, affectionate, in- 
dividual intercession for the teacher, in the 
spirit of faith; then may We sit contented, 
and humbly confident to receive the assured 
answer, in the portion which he is commis- 
sioned to divide.” — Charlotte Elizabeth. 


A Small Congregation and a Good Col- 
lection. 


One of the speakers at a meeting to cele- 
brate the opening of a new Presbyterian 
church Dr. Edmond’s) in Highbury 
was the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane. It is reported 
that he closed his address by varratiog an 
amusing incident. He visited a place in 
Scotland as a deputation on behalf of the 
Missionary Society; but, at the time 
poiuted for the meeting, it rained so heavi 
that, as he rode to the church, he felt that 
the people would be foolish to turn out to 
hear his appeal. He found nobody there 
but the chapel-keeper, who would have him 
wait, and soon induced him to commence 

roceedings with an audience of four. His 
intention then was to pronounce the bene- 
diction almost immediately; bat his purpose 
was changed, and he delivered a long and 
fervent appeal. When the collecting-box 
reached the vestry, it contained four sove- 
reigns, so that the audience had given $5 
a-head. One of the deacons added a sove- 
reign. The other deacon looked displeased, 
and saying,“ Lou know I don’t like odd 
numbers,” added another. That made $30. 
Leaving the church, and passing through a 
narrow court, he came into collision with an 
elderly lady, who, having recognized him, 
gasped out thatshe had run home for money 
to augment her contribution to the collec- 
tion, and placed in his hand a piece of 
paper which contained three sovereigns. 
This made $45. The deacon who disliked 
odd numbers made it $50, which was a 


good collection: (Laughter.) From this 
incident he deduced two lessons, viz: 


always do your duty, by many or few; 
and choose odd numbers. (Renewed laugh- 
ter and cheers, during which the Doctor 
resumed his seat.) 


THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 
As David, in his youthful days, was tend- 


ing his flocks on Bethlehem plains, the 


Spirit of the Lord came upon bim, and his 
senses were opened, and his understanding 
enlightened, that he might comprehend the 
songs of the night. The heavens proclaimed 
the glory of God; the glittering stars all 
formed one cherus. Their harmonious me- 
lody resounded on earth, and the sweet full- 
ness of their voices vibrated to its uttermost 
bounds. 

„Light is the countenance of the Eternal,” 
sang the setting sun. “I am the hem of 
his garments,” responded the rosy tint of 
twilight. 

The clouds gathered and said, We are 
his nocturnal tent; and the waters in the 
cloud, and the hollow voice of the thunders, 
joined in the lofty chorus: The voice of 
the Eternal is upon the waters; the God of 
glory thundereth; the Lord upon many 
waters.“ 

„He did fly upon my wings,” whispered 
the wind; and the silent air replied, “I am 
the breath of God, the inspiration of his 
benign presence.” 3 

„We hear the songs of praise,” said the 
parched earth; “all around is praise; I 
alone am silent and mute!“ And the fall- 
ing dew replied, ‘1 will nourish thee, so 
that thou shalt be refreshed and rejoice, and 
thy infants shall bloom like oe Pe rose. 

“ Joyfully we bloom, replied the refresh- 
ed meadows. The full ears of corn waved 
as they sang,“ We are the blessing of God; 
the hosts of God against famine.” 

„We bless you from above, said the 
moon. We bless you,” responded the 
stars; and the grasshopper chirped, “ Me, 
too, he blesses in the pearly * 

„He quenched my thirst,” said the roe; 
‘‘and refreshed me,” continued the stag; 
‘and he grants our food,” said the beasts 
of the forest; and he clothes my lambs,” 
gratefully sang the sheep. 

„% He b me, croaked the raven, 
ben I was forsaken and alone.” He 
heard me,” said the wild goat of the forest, 
‘when my time came and I calved.” 

And the turtle-dove cooed, and the swal- 
lows and all the birds joined their song. 
„We have found our nests, our houses; we 
dwell on the altar of the Lord, and sleep 
under the shadow of his wing in tranquillity 
and peace.” 

„And peace,” echoed the night, and 
echo prolouged the sound, till chanticleer 
awoke the dawn, the 
portals, the gates o wor e Ki 
of Glory approaches! Awake! arise — 
sons of men; give praises aud thanke to 


Lord, for the King of Gury epproscheth. 


The sun arose, and — awoke — 
his melodious rapture. And as long as he 
lived the strains of creation’s harmony re- 
mained in his soul, and daily he recalled 
them upon the strings of his barp.—The 
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PRAYER MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavaspay A Mestina. 


Arrangement for January. 
Fourth Thursday—Ninth Church, corner of 
Bixteenth and Sansom streets. —Duty 
of Church-members in a Day of ty and 


Nu T Garden Church, 
Eleventh above Spring Garden street. Sich. 
ſeci— Lord, what wilt have me to do? 
Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, F. M. 


Tax Werx or Prayer —The services 
of the Week of Prayer were largely attend- 
ed in New York, Philsdelphis, and other 
cities from which we bave heard. The 
congregstions which met for prayer filled 
the largest churches, and the spirit of 
praise aod prayer seemed to pervade them 
all. There were many petitions uttered for 
our suffering country, aud constant expres- 
sion given to what is now a universal feel- 
ing among Christiane—that our hope, as 0 
nation, is in God, aud that he will briog 
us to a simple trust in him, ere be grants 
us deliverance. | 


shippiog io urn Chepel, Philadelphia, 
aod known as the Mariners, have recently 
met with an accident to their house of wor- 
ship, to repair which will be quite beyond 
their ability. While struggling to relieve 
themselves, they would be glad to have the 
aid of such as God may enable and dispose 
to help them. It is believed that there 
are many who will feel it to be a privilege 
to extend help in the present emergency, 
and thus cheer the hearts of those who are 
seeking to see Obrist enthroned in the 
hearts of such as go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in great waters. 
Contributions may be left at the office of 
the ian, or with Mr. Thomas 
MoGuire, Treasurer of the congregation, at 
the Sailor’s Home, Front street, south of 
Pine, west side. 


A New Boox —The Rev. Dr. George 
Juokin bas a new book in press. It is en- 
titled, „TI Political Fallacies. An Ex- 
amination of the False Assumptions and 
Refatation of the Sophistical Reasonings 
which have brought on this Civil War.” 
It will appear at an early date. 


DirsaBLep Ministers.—The collections 
of the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
for Disabled Ministers, on Christmas day, 
amounted to $1651.61. 


TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


HE following are the titles of some of 
T the papers to be read at the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration of the formation of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is to be held 
in Philadelphia next week. 


1. The Swiss Reformers. By Professor 
Dr. Herzog, of Erlangen, Germany. 

2. The City and University of Heidel- 
berg, with special reference to the Reforma- 
tion Period, and Time of the Formation of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. By Professor 
Dr. Handeshagen, of Heidelberg, Germany. 

8. The Heidelberg Catechism in the 
Palatinate. By Prelate Dr. Ullman, of 


Carleruh, Germany. 

4. Melancthon, and the Melancthonian 
Tendency in Germany. By Professor Dr. 
Ebrard, of Erlangen, any. 


5. Introduction to the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. By Rev. Dr. J. W. Nevin, of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

_ 6. The Elector Frederick III. of the Pa- 
latinate. By Rev. Dr. B. S. Schenck, of 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

7. The Authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
 chism. By Rev. Professor L. C. Porter, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

8. The Relations of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism to the Various Confessions. By Rev. 
Dr. E. V. Gerhart, of Lancaster, Pa. 

9. The Fortunes of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism in America. By Rev. Dr. Bomber- 
ger, of Philadelphia. 5 

10. The Theological System of the Hei- 


delberg Catechism in its Theoretical and 
Practical Aspects. By Rev. Dr. M. Kief- 
fer, of Tiffia, Ohio. 


11. The Heidelberg Catechism in the 
Protestant Reformed Dutch Chureh. By 
Rev. Dr. De Witt, of New York. 

12. The Most Noted Pulpit Orators of 
the Reformed Church. By Re 
Berg, of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

13. The Genius and Mission of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in Relation to the 
Romana Catholic, the Lutheran, and to those 
Branches of the Reformed Church which 
are not German. By Rev. Professor T. 
A of Lancaster, Penosylvania. 

14. The Mission of the German Reformed 
Obareh in America. By Professor Dr. P. 
Schaff, of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 

15. The Theological Seminary at Mer- 

By Rev. Dr. B. C. Wolff. 

16. The Necessity and Use of Creeds. 
By Rev. G. B. Rassell, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
aylvania 

IT. The Organism of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. By Rev. T. Appel, of Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania. 

18. Catechetics and Catechetical Instruo- 
tion. By Rev. B. Bausman, of Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

19. The Educational System of Religion. 


By Rev. Dr. Gans, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vaoia. 


20. Greed and Cultus. By Rev. Dr. H. 
Harbaugh, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

These papers are to form ufterwards a 
monumental volume in honour of the occa- 
sion. Besides, a critical Polyglot edition 
of the Heidelberg Catechism in German, 
Latin, and English, has been prepared, 
and will be published in the finest style of 
the typographical art. 


v. Dr J. F. 


‘NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 


whose kindoess we 
ledge, has bent us a copy of the 
North Carolina Presbyterian, of December 
6, 1862. It contains but little news, and 
yet we have read it with great interest, 
inasmuch as it gives us a glimpse into the 
present state of feeling and opinion among 
those who were formerly our friends and 
companions. As to the paper itself, it 
looks, in general, much as formerly, though 
it has grown somewhat smaller with age, 
and somewhat dingier in hue. The « Kdi- 
tor in charge,” (the Rey Mr MoNecill being 
in the rebel army) announces in the first 
article, that the price of the paper is to be 
advanced, and the club system abolished, 
the reasons assigned being that “the price 
of paper has doubled, ink has quadrupled, 
and where it will stop, no one can imagine; 
while labour of all kinds has materially 
advanced.”” From all this we infer, that 
the bdsiness of publishing newspapers bas 
not been rendered more lucrative by the 
pleasant pastime of civil war, into which 
the Editors of the South eagerly helped the 
people of the South to plunge. Their vio- 
lent dealings bave come down on their 
own 


is concerning “ Speculation and Extortion, 
words in very general use now in the South. 
The article treats of the “shifts, turns, 
quirks, and quibbles” with which the sellers 
justify the prices which they demand from 
buyers, but closes with a plea for merchants, 
who simply buy at current prices to sell 
again at moderate profits. To us it is appa- 
rent, that the Editor knew that the prices 
which were so bitterly complained of, were 
not the fruit of speculation merely, but the 
result, first, of the stringent blockade of the 
ports, and secondly, of the frightful depre- 
ciation of the Confederate currency. An 
item which he inserted in another gart of 
-bis paper sheds abuodant light upon the 
mystery of bigh prices. It is to the follow- 
ing effect:—“A silver United States balf- 
dollar was sold the other day in Charleston, 
South Carolina, for one dollar and forty-five 
cents, and a gold dollar for three dollars 
and fifteen cents.”” What effect this depre- 
ciation of the currency has upon prices, is 
told in the same paper by a correspondent, 
who states the following facts: — «The 
price of lime, before the war, was eighty 
cents to one dollar per barrel. It has since 
been sold in Raleigh for seven dollars. 
Sulphuric acid then cost from three to four 
cents per pound, and bas been sold since the 
war for a dollar.” „We have learned,” 
adds he, “to let our boys go barefoot, to 
wear old clothes, to manufacture our own 
coffee from parched wheat or rye, and sweet 
potatoes, giving the article a coffee fla- 
vour by the admixture of chickora.” All 
these facts shed light upon the internal 
condition of the South, aod explain the. dis- 
cussions conceraing extortion and specula- 
tion. 

The ecclesiastical news in the number 
of the paper which we are reviewing is 
small. The Synods of Alabama and South 
Carolina, at their fall meetings, passed 
resolutions approving of the proposed trans- 
fer of the Theological Seminary at Co- 
lumbia to the General Assembly of the 
Confederate States, and of the employ- 
ment of Dr. Palmer as temporary occu- 
pant of the chair left vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Thorowell. The Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions reports that four young men are in 
correspondence with him, who are only 
awaiting the war to close, to go forth to 
the heathen, and that four young ladies 
have answered his appeal for female ¢eacb- 
ers among the Indian tribes. One gentle- 
man, who had before sunounced bis inten. 
tion to support the first missionary sent 
abroad by the Committee, had renewed the 
assurance ef his purpose to do so to the 
Secretary. Mr. George Thew, Treasurer 
of the Confederate States Bible Society, 
acknowledges the receipt, since the estab- 
lishment of the Society, of $26,000. We 
believe this institution has been in exist- 
ence about a year, and the Rev. M. D. 
Hoge, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, has lately 
been despatched to Europe, to purchase 
Bibles for its use. The Rev. Dr. Stiles 
gives quite an extended account of revivals 
in the Confederate army, in which he 
seems to be labouring as a revivalist. He 
writes that he had been preaching for a 
month or two, twice a day, and that many 
had been converted, and many backsliders 
reclaimed. We have no disposition. to 
cavil at this work, or at its professed 
results; but there are “fruits meet for 
repentance,” which we would be glad to 
see in those who believe themselves to be 
brought from darkness into the light. If 
they have ceased their rebellion against 
God, why do they contioue to rebel against 
the lawful government of the land? 

A report quite the reverse of this is 
made of the religious condition of the 
Northern States. The Rev. J. W. Mosby, 
of Louisiana, recently a visitor, in some 
way, to Washington City, reports to the 
Christian Observer, which is still alive, 
that he was ioformed by a ruling elder in 
one of the churches in that city, that „re- 
ligion was dead in the churches, the prayer- 
meetings having been converted iuto aboli- 
tion conclaves, and the best class of attend. 
ants having ceased to come.” He avers, 
of his own knowledge, that „be who at- 
tends the church of Dr. Sunderland, or 
Mr. Noble, or Mr. Brown, who fills the 
place of Dr. Bocock, will hear tirades upon 
the wickedness of the South, and harangues 
upon the glory and power of the North.” 
We do not koow personally concerning the 
condition of the churches in Washington, 
but we have every reason to believe that 
these statements are merely the representa- 
tions of one who wishes things to be as he 
describes, or is guilty of deliberately bear- 
ing false witness against his brethren. 

One of the most painful articles in this 
paper is the Narrative of the State of Reli- 
gion in the bounds of the Synod of Mem- 
phis. Where the Synod met docs not ap- 
pear, but the Narrative speaks little of the 
state of religion among the churches. It 
consists almost entirely of a series of rail- 
ing acousations against the North. By 
the side of this stands another article, en- 
titled „Bible Views of Slavery,“ and signed 
T. S, the well-known initials of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Smyth of Charleston. We 
must confess that we looked with some sur- 
prise on this discussion. That any man in 
either section should think it worth while 
to continue a debate which has ended in 
the terrors of civil war, and which is no 
longer in the hands of men of the pen, but 
of the men of the sword, is tous marvellous 
Newspaper articles upon the question of 
slavery are now the vainest of all things. 
The South bas chosen to thrust ber ober- 
ished institution ioto the fire, and be is far 
in the rear of events, who sits quietly in 
his study to indite articles in its defence, 
when men of all lands are listening with 
the deepest anxiety for the explosion which 
may rend the States, so insanely, though 
unconsciously, bent on its destruction, into 
a thousand fragments. 


Let him who rejects the righteousness of 
Obrist, consider woll what ground he stands 


upon, and what he has to trust to. 


The chief editorial article in this number 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


E have been greatly impressed with 
one feature of this noble work, which 
is a most important one. We refer to the 
economy of its actual workings. Its dele- 
gates are Christian gentlemen, who are dis- 
tinctly understood to go from a love for the 
work, and a desire to do good. They re- 
ceive no pay—tbey are pot hired. Nearly 
every railroad company whose road they 
have had occasion to use—perbaps every 
one—grant free passes to both delegates 
and stores. Telegraph companies affurd the 
same facilities, so that in this way hundreds 
of dollars are saved, which, under other 
auspices, would be necessary expenses. 

At 4 public meeting last Sabbath eve- 
ning, in behalf of the Commission, beld in 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, it was stated that the estimated value 
of the stores disbursed by the Commission, 
in the camps, hospitals, and battle-fie}ds, 
amounted in the aggregate to one hundred 
thousand dollars; and with the facilities 
afforded by railrdad companies, and by the 
military authorities, these stores have been 
personally distributed, in a very great de- 
gree, by the delegates themselves, thus 
reaching the needy ones promptly and 
directly. 

But there sre other reasons why this 
great organization should have a strong 
hold upon the sympathies of the philan- 
thropic Christian public. It is unique in 
its character. It is the only agency now 
in the field which recognizes all the wants 
—physical, mental, and moral—and at- 
tempts to meet them. It meets temporal 
wants by ministering personally to the suf- 
ferers, and furnishing such articles of 
clothing, bedding, and food as may be 
needed. It meets mental wants by fur- 
nishiog books, papers, tracts, (and even 
libraries, as it may have the a and a 
large amount of general readiog. It meets 
spiritual wants by furnishiog Bibles, Testa- 
ments, bymu- books by huodreds of thou- 
sands, and millions of pages of religious 
tracts. It preaches the gospel, in field and 
tent, wherever soldiers are to be found, 
where there are no chaplains, aud strength- 
ens the hands of Christian men in all efforts 
to do good. Numbers of its delegates, 
we are told, preach five, six, and seven 
times in a week, and none are more at- 
tentive than a congregation of soldiers thus 
assembled. The Commission keeps up a 
correspondence between the soldiers aud 
their hongs by furnishing paper and en- 
velopes, and in hundreds of instances wri- 
ting and forwardiog the letters of the sick 
and the dying. Ia short, it recognizes a 
soldier as still possessing all the tastes, 
affections, sympathies, emotions, aod de- 
sires of his former condition, and these the 
Commission endeavour to meet. 

In the matter of their eternal interest 
alone, who can estimate the good accom- 
plished in these meetings for prayer—these 
addresses by warm-hearted Christian men, 
made in direct personal intercourse, or in 
general appeals—and in the distribution of 
religious reading in such quantities, all of 
which, we have uniform testimony, is most 
gladly and gratefully received? 

We have watched the development of 
this work from its incipiency to the pre- 
sent, and we cannot bat commend it as 
deserving, demanding the cordial approval 
and the hearty aid of every Christian. 
Delegates, with stores of every kind, are 
now in the army in Virgivia, in Tennessee, 
in the Banks’ Expedition, at Vicksburg, 
in Missouri, and among the hospitals scat- 
tered over the land. They need help in 
this work. They need it now. Give them 
what you can, and the blessing of bim who 
was ready to perish shall rest upon you. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
EVERAL gentlemen, gathered into a 


19 little koot at a literary soireé, were 
engaged in conversation, which at length 
touched on religion. One remarked that 
he had no objection to the Christian reli- 
gion as a mere ethical system, but rather 
admired the loftiness of its morals; as a 
professed system of doctrines, however, he 
regarded it as delusive. When, for in- 
stance, it insisted on regeneration by a 
spiritual agency, and on atonement for sin 
by a crucified Saviour, he could not concur 
in its statements, as he found no spirit of 
adaptation of them to his own experience. 
A second speaker regarded the whole sys- 
tem as admitting of no exact demonstration, 
and as receiving its support chiefly from 
the enthusiastic, who talked about love and 
communion with God, experience of God 
dwelliog in their heart, and consciousness 
of a new life inspirited into them. Such 
talk was mere babble and delusion. 

The third gentleman acknowledged that 
he was a full believer in this religion. To 
the first speaker he remarked :—* You are 
married; and, as I am led to believe, very 
congenially. You profess ardent love for 
your wife; you are confident that your 
love is reciprocated. You believe and 
trust in her, and your love is founded on 
this consciousness. Now, I cannot be con- 
scious of any similar feeling, for I have no 
wife; but far am I from doubting that you 
have good grounds for this reliance, this 
estimate of your wife's excellence, and this 
conscious happiness in ber communion. 
You ought to know better than I can, for 
you have daily proof that you are not 
deceived.” Then addressing the second 
speaker—‘‘ You are a mathematician, and 
have studied its bigber branches. It would 
be difficult to place you at fault om any 
point of a science you had so profoundly 
studied. Now, what is demonstration to 
you might not be so to me, merely on ac- 
count of my ignorance. I have looked a 
little into some of its abstruse parts, but I 
confess they appeared to be unintelligible 
jargon. I readily attributed this to my 
owa want of comprehension of a science | 
had not studied. I should be the last to 
say that the knowledge that you had ac- 
quired was delusive, or that you babbled 
when you talked of demonstrations which 
were unintelligible to me. Now, neither 
of you gentlemen, I believe, have made 
religion a subject of impartial and careful 
study; and may it not be possible that 
others are better acquainted with it than 
you are? I was once as disdaioful of its 
claims as you are, and disparaged it in the 
terms you now employ. 
the circumstances which led to a material 
change in my views. These views are 
certainly changed. I have entered into 
the subject with all my heart, and with all 
my faculties. I have had an experience of 
the regenerative power of this rgligion; I 
have an uoshaken faith in the Saviour’s 
atonement; I am conscious of the indwell- 
ing power of a great spiritual agenoy; I 
feel a supreme love to God, and am sure of 
established friendly relations between him 
and my soul; I enjoy a happiness and 
peace of mind of which I was before wholly 
unconscious. Now, gentlemen, on what 
grounds can you dispute my consciousness, 
or impugu my experience? I feel that I 
have proceeded rationally, and have been 
free from all objectionable enthusiasm. I 


| give you credit for what you kaow, what 


you have studied, although I may be per- 
sonally ignorant of your particular experi- 


ences, and why should | not claim a similar 


I need not recite | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


concession? I bave studied religion in its 
doctrines, and in the various phases of its 
operations. I am sure of its truth, reality, 
and power. No mathematics could cause 
greater certainty of conviction, and no ex 
perience of life would be more conclusive. 
Now, may it not be that I have more kaow- 
ledge of this subject than you have, since 1 
have studied it more seriously; and may it 
not be that if you would place yourselves 
more fully under the power of this religion, 
that your views, as did my own, would un- 
dergo material modifications?” 


A REBEL TRACT. 


Farenp bas sent us a tract, which 
was taken from the koapsack of 6 
rebel soldier. It is eight pages, small size, 
and not at all attractive for its typography. 
It is considerably worn, as if it had been 


used as a wrapper for something else, and 


is accompanied by an envelope, which, in 
paper and construction, evinces great poverty 
of resources. The tracf is entitled, “In 
Camp.“ and was written by the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Broaddus, D D, who, we believe, 
is a Baptist clergyman. The subject which 
it proposes to impress on the soldier in 
camp, is, that he is called to arms in a holy 
and just cause, to maintain his rights and 
resist wicked oppression; and that baviog 
drawn his sword, be is to throw away the 
scabbard, „until the nations of the world, 
including the proud and boastiog North, 
shall confess that we are not rebels, but a 
nation of freemen, that ‘ know our rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain them“ The 
causes of the war are, of course, all attri- 
buted to the North, and nothing short of 
stern necessity forced the South to a strictly 
‘defensive’ war. The Doctor very natu- 
rally leaves out of view. the well-established 
fact, that for more than thirty years the 
severance of the Union was a foregone con- 
clusion with South Carolioa, and the po- 
litical leaders in other States; that the act 
of secession was forced on those other States 
at the peril of life; that this „defensive“ 
war was commenced by the South by a das- 
tardly assault on Fort Sumter, by the rob- 
bery of United States arsenals, and the 
general plunder of the public treasury, and 
by an organized resistance to all lawful 
authority. If Dr. Broaddus can make this 
a holy and righteous cause, he must be pos- 
sessed of remarkable acuteness. It served 
his purpose to pervert facts, and he bas per- 
verted them. The soldiery must be inflamed 
against the North as a nation of unprinci- 
pled oppressors, and even the ministry of 
religion must be employed to fill their minds 
with imaginary grievances, that they be 
incited to foul rebellion and murder. What 
have they got by it?—desolation, impo- 
verishment, blighted homes, ruin! Such 
arc the fruits which they are reaping from 
a war, precipitated causelessly—begun in 
iniquity, carried on with reckless hate, and 
encouraged by pretended ministers of peace! 
The tract has appended to it a few earnest 
exhortations, „from a member of the Con- 
federate Congress“ to his soldier son, urging 
him to seek the salvation of his soul by 
fleecing to Jesus. This is its only preserva- 
tive salt. 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


N the brief notice which we gave of the 
semi-infidel book of Bishop Colenso, 
we stated that bis assault on the Pentateuch 
was a virtual assault on the whole of reve- 
lation, and that the two Testaments must 
stand or fall together. Thus logically, 
Christ and his apostles referred to and 
quoted from the Books of Moses, and otber 
Old Testament writings, as authentic and 
inspired; if these writings were not 80 
authentic aud inspired, then Christ aud 
his apostles were mistaken, and could not, 
therefore, themselves be inspired. If we 
admit Bishop Colenso’s premises, it will be 
no dificult matter to show that the whole 
sacred writings are devoid of inspired au- 
thority. Under these circumstances, it 
becomes a matter of interest to ascertain 
the degree of connection between the two 
Testaments, so far as such recognition by 
quotation is concerned. We find the fol- 
lowing tabular statement on the subject in 
a recent Eoglish paper. 


N. B. In the subjoined list, no notice is taken 
of prophecies predicted in the Old Testament and 
fulfilled in the New, unless a special allusion to 
the fulfilment of such prophecy be given: all allu- 
sions and references expressly made to wiitings, 
events, and individuals in the Old Testament are, 
however, brought in. 


_ References 
From. Direct | and Total. 
Quotations. Allusions. 
Genesis 13 83 v4 
Exodus... 13 | 43 56 
Leviticus . . 7 20 27 
Numbers 3 | 18 21 
Deuteronomy 15 | 22 37 
Joshua . 1 7 8 
Jud — 10 10 
„„ — 1 1 
1 Samuel — 11 11 
2 Samuel 1 4 5 
1 Kings — 17 17 
2 Kip — 6 6 
1 Chronicles — 4 4 
2 Chronicles 1 12 13 
eee. — 1 1 
Nehemiah 1 1 2 
Eether. . 
Job „ „ „ „ „ „ 1 3 4 
Psalms 56 32 88 
Proverbs . . 7 — 7 
Ecclesiastes 2 — 2 
Song of Sol. . — 2 2 
48 13 61 
Jeremiah „* 7 6 13 
Lamentations, — 2 2 
Ezekiel ... | — 3 4 
Dauſel 2 * 11 
Hosen 6 2 8 
2 1 
Amos „ „ * 1 a=» 1 
Obadiah... 1 — 1 
1 3 4 
Mievah..... 2 3 5 
Nahum... 1 1 2 
Habakkuk . 2 — 2 
Zephaniah . 1 1 2 
Haggai... 2 — 2 
Zechariah. . 5 4 a 
alachi „5 3 3 — 
205 + == 653 


SABBATH DESECRATION. 


T is with sincere regret that we see that 

a Mr. McManus bas introduced into the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, a bill author- 
izing the running of the Passenger Railroad 
Cars in our cities on the Sabbath. The 
question has, on several occasions, been 
brought up before, and has been summarily 
disposed of by large negative votes. The 
mercenary and irreligious advovates of the 
desecration persist in their attempts, hoping 
that by repeated trials, they may at length 
fiod a Legislature of such loose principles as 
to adopt the measure. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. McManus and his coadjutors will 
find that the present Legislature are not 
composed of such pliable materials as to ac- 
quiesce in his God-insultiog bill. It has 
been made evident, on previous occasions of 
discussion, that such a measure would be in 
contravention of wholesome State laws— 
would be a wicked injustice to drivers, if 
they have avy conscience, afd no others 
could be profitably and safely employed— 
would open the door to such an increased 
desecration of the Sabbath, as would se- 
riously threaten the peace and good order of 
our cities, and would be a defiance of a 
divine law, which, whatever atheists may 
say, can never be violated with impunity. 
The Sabbath, in a physical point of view, is 
a benevdlent provision for the bealth of 
man and beast by furnishing a necessary 
interval of rest; and, in a religious one, it 


is identified with the preservation of all 


forms of worship. To lessen its authority, 
or in any way to break down its sanctions, 
is therefore unjust, inhuman, and impious. 
In these times of calamitous visitation, the 
great Ruler of all has shown, in a signal 
manner, his displeasure at the dishonour 
done to his sacred ordinance, by “Sunday 
battles; and when the call is so loud to 
national repentance for the removal of oa. 
tional afflictions, shall the majesty of God 
be further insulted by this gratuitous at- 
tempt to defy him? Shall men who have 
obliterated from their minds all religious 
sentiment, be permitted to use the position 
to which they have been called for other 
purposes, to injure the community which 
has mistakiogly trusted them? Let a reli- 
gious and moral community frown on the 
attempt. Our Passenger Car companies 
may suppose that their gains would be in- 
creased by such a permission to break the 
Sabbath, but we greatly question it; and 
they bad better be content with such profits 
as meet the divine approval, than to grasp 
at greater by a defiance of God. We earn- 
estly call upon our legislators to resist the 
bill; we call upon the press to resist it; we 
call on our municipal authorities to resist 
it; and we call upon the whole community, 
who regard the welfare of good morals, by 
every employment of their influence, to 
resist it. 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 


T may be remembered that, some years ago, 
the Rev. John Murray Forbes, D.D., 
of the Episcopal Church, surprised and 
grieved his friends by uniting with the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was a gentle- 
man of amiable manners, high social posi- 
tion, and holding a very respectable place 
in the Episcopal Church. Ile followed the 
course of the Rev. Messrs. Connelly and 
Major, and afterwards repentiog of his 
infatuation, like them, returned to the 
Church from which he bad so strangely 
gone out. Our readers may be curious to 
see the action of Archbishop Hughes in 
reference to Dr. Forbes’s case, and we bere 
subjoin it. 
“New York, Dec. 29, 1802. 

It is more than twelve years since, that 
the Rev. John Murray Forbes, D D, as he 
was then commonly designated, applied to 
the undersigned for admission into the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
a mere layman. His request was complied 
with, but no inducements held out to en- 
courage him, except those which, in his 
estimation, were connected with the ealva- 
tion of his soul. | 

He subsequently petitioned to be admitted 
into the ranks of the Priesthood, and to be 
ordained, under the authority of that Church 
in which he had just made his profession of 
faith. 

Ile was ordained accordingly, and for 
several years exercised the holy ministry 
as a Catholic priest. During all that time 
he was treated with a kindness and forbear- 
ance by the undersigned, of which he often 
spoke in praise, but never, so far as the 
undersigned is aware, in terms of complaint. 
Having, as he professed, scruples about 
accepting the title of Doctor of Divinity 
from a communion which he had forsaken 
and repudiated, the undersigned procured 
for him, from the Pope himself, Pius IX., 
the title of Catholic Doctor of Divinity, 
which he used, and probably still uses. 

Owing to the peculiarity of his state 
when he entered the priesthood, being a 
widower at the time, and having a family, 
his case was made exceptional among the 
Catholic clergy of New York. There was 
nothing which it was possible for the under- 
signed to do for him, that was refused him 
at any time. 

He has finally renounced his priesthood, 
so far as legitimate jurisdiction is concerned. 
He has made shipwreck of the faith which 
had been communicated to bim by the 
mercy of God, and sanctified by the out- 
ward authority of the Church. 

He has, so far as order is concerned, car- 
ried his priesthood with him into his apos- 
tacy, so that he is no longer a Jayman, as he 
was before, but a priest for ever, according 
to the order of Melchisedec. 

Under these circumstances, the under- 
signed, after mature reflection, and an ap- 
peal to the Holy Spirit for light and 
guidance, has felt it to be his painful duty 
to excommunicate and cut off from the 
communion of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church, the said John 
Murray Forbes, which solemn act of excom- 
munication took place at the high altar of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Saturday, the 
27th inst., in presence of the undersigned 
witnesses. The fact is hereby made known 
for the information of all concerned. 

+t Jouw Hvones, Archbishop of New York. 

Witttam Sraras, V. G. 
Tuomas S. Preston, Chancellor. 
Francis MeNzixxx, Secretary.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


E have just received the report of 
the financial agent of this College, 
which bas distressed us on various accounts. 
This College is under the care of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, which has pledged itself 
for its support, and yet it is criminally 
left to suffer from neglect. It is regarded 
as a nursery of the Church, and fully one- 
half of its graduates have entered the 
gospel ministry. It is conducted on the 
most economical scale, and the salaries of 
its Professors are even niggardly. Still it 
is subject to a yearly deficiency, and be- 
tween two and three thousand dollars are 
immediately wanted to pay its just debts. 
We ask, how can they who subscribed on 
paper to fill its scholarships, rest in quiet on 
their beds, while their subscriptions are un- 
paid; and how can such a Synod as that of 
Philadelphia fail in the fulfilment of their obli- 
gations; while the self denying Professors are 
struggling to keep a good conscience towards 
God, in labouring to keep up the reputation 
of the Institution, against the most adverse 
circumstances? Surely they must be 
aroused, when the true state of the case is 
presented to them. The churches have 
promised collections; why do not the pas. 
tors see that they are immediately made? 
and why do not some of our benevolent 
men step forward, and, by their timely con- 
tributions, place the College beyond want! 
We are earnest in our appeal, and we hope 
it may not be disregarded. 


A Grievance.—There is one point in 
the minor morals which seems to be very 
frequently forgotten, and which, therefore, 
calls for repeated words of admonition. No 
one would be willing to ask a favour of an- 
other, and neglect to bear all the necessary 
expenses incurred by the one from whom 
the favour is asked. Yet this is done con- 


do it in any other way, by their neglect to 
enclose a postage stamp for the return 
letter, when they write simply to ask a 
favour of their correspondent. Persons 
holding prominent positions are often 


business relating to their churches, and to 
editors, and others supposed to have infor- 


them out of their own purses. In the 
course of the year this tax becomes quite a 
grievous one, and is felt to be so by those 


who are forced to pay it. Let there be 
more carcfulocss in this matter. 


wronged in this way. Churches write to 


tinually, and by those who would scorn to 


Professors in Theological Seminaries on flinch. 


LETTER FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Off at last—Southward Bound—Troops Afloat 
—Big Ships in Ty Work Er- 
pected — Guesses — Worship Ajloat— Prayer 
Incvked— Delay and Drill—Decided Impruve- 
U. 8. Steam Faricate Coton vo, 

Hampton Roads, Jan. 8, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—We are at last really 
going to sea, bound south. Our orders are 
sealed, and we will not know the certainty 
of our destination until the pilot leaves us. 
This will be sent ashore with him. No- 
thing very important io military move- 
ments has occurred in this vicinity. Seve- 
ral ship loads of troops have come in here 
en route, destined further south. General 
Foster and General Dwight are here, each 
expecting to go out to-morrow on their way 
to their respective destinations; the latter 
to join General Banks. Furt of the work 
of the Colorado will probably be done 
within the nect four days. 

We arrived here on the afternoon of 
December 14, so that we have been lying 
here for twenty-four days. This delay is 
probably not lost time, for our crew was 
very green, and needed drilling; and the 
time has been employed in drill and prac- 
tice, that. was very necessary to fit them for 
actual service in the face of an enemy. 
Our officers are indefatigable in preparing 
the men for duty, and it is astonishing to 
notice the rapidity of their improvement. 
It is understood that the Minnesota goes 
out too, probably as our consort. I men- 
tioned her arrival here in my last, and the 
transfer to her of the broad blue pennant 
of Admiral Lee. 

From certain changes made yesterday in 
the length of the /uses of a portion of our 
shells, it is inferable that purt of our work 
is to shell forts and batteries; but, although 
I have a tolerable guess what batteries and 
fort, it would be contrary to instructions 
prematurely to give any hint on that point. 
Our crew is improving, not only in 
seamanship and military skill, but I trust 
also in morals. Public worship is now 
made voluntary on board our ships of war, 
and, of course, are some who do not 
attend; but attention is very en- 
e started an evening 
-weeting, which is largely attended; 
and the order is perfect, and the apparent 
interest in the devotions very serious and 
decorous. I trust good will be done; all 
depends upon the presence of the Spirit of 
God—and that He has made to depend 
upon prayer. May not I crave the prayers 
of the people of God in bebalf of the nearly 
seven hundred men of the Colorado. Tracts 
and books are eagerly received and read; 
good seed is being sown; will not the 
churches pray for the early and the latter 
rains?’ The Presbyterian is read with inte- 
rest by a good many on board; and it has 
four new subscribers from our ship, and I 
hope may have more. At the earliest pos- 
sible moment I will let you know our post- 
office address. Hitherto it has been “Fort- 
ress Monroe, to be forwarded” Of course, 
the name of the ship should appear on 
every letter or paper designed for any on 
board.  NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


New York, January, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—On the 3d of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1813, a beloved brother, who 
has gone to his rest and his great reward, 
but who, long before he was snatched away, 
had made a deep imprint of his own moral 
and spiritual character upon the whole face 
of the Reformed Dutch Church io these 
cities, left Philadelphia with us about the 
dawn of day, bound for New York. To 
insure a timely arrival, we took passage 
for ourselves and our saddle bags in the 
‘‘Swift-sure”’ line of stages. It was a 
beautiful, clear morning, and our spirits 
were in unison with the joys of nature, for 
we were on our way to the school of the 
prophets, then under the Presidency of the 
first pulpit orator of his day, Rev. John M. 
Mason, D.D., and right eager were we— 
especially the present writer, to whom all 
this was new and enchanting—to reach our 
point of destination, and not to miss the 
introductory lecture. 

We arrived at Somerset after dark, where 
we spent the night; and next day, before 
sunset, we reached Paulus Hook, then pro- 
nounced Powls Hook. From the top of 
Bergen IIill New York opeted upon us— 
i. e, all that then was—a smart village, 
however only, in comparison of the New 
York that now is. Paulus Hook, now the 
vast depot of engines and cars, and the city 
of Jersey, ‘was not even a village or hamlet, 
but simply a ferry-house, and two or three 
other little frame structures, and the stable 
for the stage horses. Here we were obliged 
to wait. The stage did not cross, and the 
boat could not affurd to sail over with the 
few passengers that had come on. We 
must wait until a reasonable cargo should 
be ready. 

The vessel in which we must cross was 
called a shallop. It lay at an inclined 
plane, made of plank pinned on timbers, 
which descended into the water at an angle 
of perhaps thirty degrees with the horizon, 
and slats pinned on the planks to make the 
horses’ footing sure as they descended to- 
ware the vessel. Thisshallop was made on 
the model of a clam shell, but equally thick 
all round. It had a mast in the middle, 
and was moved by a triangular sail. My 
curiosity was much gratified, and the delay 
seemed short, because the broad boat was a 
novelty, aud a big thing to me, just from 
the trans-Allegheny country, and I was 
comparing this novelty with the scows of 
Harrisburg and Pittsburg, when the horn 
sounded for “all aboard!“ In trundled 
two carts and three or four single borses, 
and then the foot passengers selected their 
positions as safety and convenience dictated. 
Up goes the sail, and the magnificent ves- 
sel was pried off by the aids on shore with 
Neptune’s trident. So the wind wafted 
the broad and shallow oraft to the eastern 
shore of the Hudson, and iu less than half 
an hour we were safely landed on Manhat- 
tan Island. Ono landing, we were encoun- 
tered by two or three dirty-looking boys, 
who asked the privilege of carrying our 
saddle-bags My friend, who had passed 
through these scenes before, told a boy 
where we were to put up in Walker street, 
and said to him, «You cannot carry both 
bags so far.“ But be, upon taking one on 
each arm, replied strongly in the affirmative, 
aud said he would carry both for a quarter. 
So we proceeded, but about the hospital, 
our porter became tired, threw down bis 
load, aud refused to carry them farther. 
My friend told him if he expected to work 
his way through life, one thing he must 
attend to—“Stiok to your bargain—never 
Not a cent will I give you until 
you fulfil your engagement.” The young 
porter submitted, fulfilled his contract, got 


mation which they need, and allow those bis pay, and may possibly be yet reaping 
who give the ioformation to frank it to a good harvest from the sowing of that 


day. 

Walker street was then built up in part, 
on the south side. Oa the north, there 
were no houses at the corner of Broadway, 
nor for a square or so west: after that there 


to the Hudson. 


high. Oa Broadway, from this point, were 
no houses, except a few small frames on 
the east side, above the canal. Over this 
water-course there was a bridge, about thirty 
feet wide, made, I think, of sleepers and 
plank. To the east there was a large pond 
—marsh, mud, and water. The fragments 
of a small vetl lay in this. On the west 
there spread out a marshy lake or pond, ex- 
tending, perhaps, two-thirds of the distance 
In the winter, this was 
the grand resort of skaters. 1 have seen 
probably a thousand at a time sporting on 
this lake, in that delightful exercise. North 
of this indefinitely, a second growth of tim- 
ber had begun its upward movement, some 
of the brushwood aspiring to five, ten, fif- 
teen, perhaps twenty feet high. It was not 
for a year or two later that lanes were cut 
through this young wilderness, and about 
the same t'me two brick houses were erect- 
ed, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards north of the canal bridge—they were 
two stories high, neatly fitted up, with 
iron-railed stoops. A little later, some odd 
and venturesome genius built a similar 
house at the south-east corner of Spring 
street, and cleared away the bushes on that 
street a short distance; a post also, with 
the name ‘Spriog street, was set upon 
the north-east corner, where Carter's grand 
depot of theology is now located. 

It was just along here the grand parade 
commenced—the summer of 1814—when 
Governor Tompkins reviewed the troops. 
The line was here formed, extending from 
about Reed street far up Broadway out of 
town—some two miles long, and consisting 
of ten thousand men of all arms. The 
Governor presented a decidedly military 
aspect, rode well upon a fine horse, sword 
in hand, and a large red sash girded round 
a full rotuod body. We were quite proud 
of him, and thought, if the opportunity 
offered, he would make a dash among the 
English redcoats. But Johnny thought 
proper not to show his bull’s horns here, 
and perhaps this very display had some 
effect in moulding his prudent purpose. 

I may trouble your readers with some 
further reminiscences. THEOPUILUS. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Enthronement of an Archbishop—Bishop o 
London's Charge— Ecclesiastical Prosecutio 
and Freedom of Inquiry—The Conviction 6 
Two Essayisis—An Evil Arrested— Doctor 
Vaughan on Revision of the Liturgy—A Non- 
conformist Champion—TIlis Criticisms—Cui 
Bono?— His Closing Appeal —“ De Lunatico” 
and Dr. Semple—Anti gurutting Specifics —A 
New Neck tie—Knives vs. Knaves— Geneva 
and the Radical Triumph—What it Means 
Protestant Anxiety and Compensation—Lon- 
don Cabmen and Cabmen’s Clubs—Bibles, 
Blankets, and Bible women—Rev. Denham 
Smith—His Evangelistic Circuits — His Teach- 
ings—Imputed Lloliness—Dublin Memorial 
Hall—The Morleys, par nobile fratrum—Mr. 
Bright on America. 


Lonvon, December 20, 1862. 

Messrs. Edilors-Episcopacy, in its gor- 
geousness, in its ambitions, in its prelacy, in 
the strange and State-compelled cohesiveness 
of the brass, the iron, and clay—in other 
words, in the medley and contradictory 
schools and parties which it folds with its 
em brace——has, within the last fortnight, been 
more patent and demonstrative than usual. 
First of all, the new Archbishop has been 
enthroned in Canterbury Cathedral, with a 
great procession of bishops and clergy, and 
the singing of choristers—the solemn admin- 
istration and repetition of prescribed oaths 
and vows. This took place on a week-day; a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Longley, the 
archbishop, on the following Lord’s day. 
Next, the Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, has de- 
livered a charge to his clergy in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On thé¥e occasions the Bishop oo- 
cupies the pulpit with sounding-board over- 
head, which was erected a few years ago, in 
connection with the accommodation provided 
by the Dean and Chapter under the great 
dome of the cathedral. The clergy occupy 
most of the seats. The proceedings begin 
with the morning service, which being ' in- 
toned” throughout, occupies more than an 
hour. Then the bishop ascends the pulpit, 
and reads his charge. There was great solem- 
nity, as well as earnestness, in the manner of 
Dr. Tait’s address on the recent occasion. 
And no wonder; for he is a most sagacious 
and practical man, and is well aware of the 
difficulties in which the Church is involved, as 
well as of the overwhelming field of labour 
presented by an area containing more than two 
millions in bis own diocese. I may here say 
that the diocese of Winchester embraces the 
south side of the Thames, the Borough, so- 
called, and the southern suburbs, or nearly all 
of them, the population of which is little less 
than one million. It is very probable that a 
new diocese, for a separate episcopate, will, 
ere long, be instituted for this portion of the 
metropolis, 

The interest of Dr. Tait’s charge was mainly 
in those parts of it which referred to the two 
prominent Church questions of the day—first, 
the rise and progress of the Neological school, 
culminating in Colenso’s daring attack on the 
historic accuracy of the Pentateuch; and, se- 
condly, the project perseveringly agitated - by 
Lord Ebury and others, for the revision of the 
Liturgy. As to the question of heresy, and 
the prosecution of it, the Bishop admitted that 
in some cases it might be a necessity; but he 
evidently deprecates the pushing of matters to 
extremity in that direction. He claims for 
the clergy the right to “inquire,” even after 
ordination. But then, he justly says, if a man 
finds that he cannot, with a safe conscience, 
remain in the Church, he ought to retire; and 
in that case he will, like others who have 
adopted the same course, be followed by the 
respect of all good men. ) 

This week, a step in advance has been taken 
with regard to two of the most outspoken 
essayists and reviewers— Dr Rowland Williams 
and the Rev. Mr. Wilson. Dr. Lushington has 
pronounced sentence of suspension for one year 
on each of them. It is possible that against 
this sentence an appeal may be taken to the 
Jadicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which is the final tribunal on matters of eccle- 
siastical law, from which there is no appeal. 
I have no doubt that ‘here the sentence against 
Williams and Wilson would be confirmed. 
But it is more probable, that uoless they re- 
cant their opinions, deprivation and loss of 
their livings are inevitable. It is a curious 
fact that Dr, Williams, but for this suspen- 
sion, would have filled up a vacant incumben- 
cy, (the recent occupant having recently died) ; 
be having, as is frequently the case with rectors, 
the absolute power of presentation. Thus he 
would, almost to a certainty, have settled 
down a man of views kindred to his own, upon 
an innocent, helpless, unprotesting population, 
and thus perbaps for a whole generation. 

Toleration of all parties seems Dr. Tait’s 
ideal, but when closely grappled with, it be- 
comes a most mischievous latitudinarianism. 
“ Peace in my days,” seems the motto of each 
bishop, and even of the evangelival clergy, or 
a great majority of them. Dr. Vaughan, for- 
merly bead master of Harrow school, and now 
Vicar of Doncaster, has twice refused a bish- 
opric, the second refusal being given a few 
weeks ago. He says he prefers to continue 
his own parish work. So late as last May Dr. 
Vaughan wrote to Lord Ebury that he should 
rej ice to see the terms of subscription re con- 
sidered ; for as they now stood, they distressed 
or excluded some of the best men that could 
be employed in the service of the Church, 
while it would he impossible to frame a form- 
ula which should really bar the entry of the 
mercenary and unscrupulous.” And yet, not- 
withstanding all this, and his refusal to accept 
a bishopric hitherto, Dr. Vaughan has written 
a work on the Revision of the Liturgy, which 
is virtually an apology for it as it stands! 

An analysis and refutation of Dr. Vaughan’s 


statements and pleas, of rare ability and of 


| 


January 17, 1863. 


were a few brick front houses, two stories | crushing power, after being delivered 


edly to large audiences, is now published as 6 
pamphlet, by the Rev. E. Mellor, M. A. This 
gentleman is the successor of the venerable 
Dr. Raffles (who still survives, and preaches 
occasionally), of Great Georges Street, Liver- 
pool. Mr. Mellor is a first clase scholar, a 
real logician, and a sound theologian. The 


Arat, Dr. Vaughan is; the other two charac 


teristics he does not Indeed, the 
want of theology in the Church of England is 
deplorable. The heads of the Houses at Cam- 
bridge University, which bas an annual reve- 
nue, in ove shape or other, of $1,000,000, are 
making some “pother” about this, and are 
proposing to set up something like @ echool for 
Theology. But where will they find the Doc 
lores Theologica? They could not accept 
genuine teachers from Princeton, from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen; and as to the 
English Nonconformists, although they could 
furnish more than one such, yet his apparition 
as a candidate would be almost as frightful as 
if the days of the Long Parliament were back 
again, and John Owen, in his robes as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, were to rise from the dead! 
And even if they had the men, what “ school” 
could they choose from them?—the High and 
Dry,” the hybrid Half High Church and Half- 
Evangelical, the Arnold and Vaughan school, 
the “Safe” school, the Evangelicals, and the 
special party of them represented by the 
Record? 

Dr. Tait wants to know what number of 
Nonconformists will probably enter the Church, 
before he thinks of Revision. He evidently 
has not much more hope of their adhesion in 
numbers; and as fur a few eclectic men of re- 
fined taste, who are shut out, he thinks it 
better to let them suffer and stay out, than, by 
a “change of doctrine” attempts—or what im- 
plies that—open a door out of which others 
could rush in indignant protestation. Dr. 
Vaughan defends the Burial Service as it 
stands, and will utter “the solemn protest and 
thankegivings” even “over the grave of a sin- 
ner,” which, (with his usual want of logio,) he 
says is “far more thrilling against sin, and for 
holiness, than any omission, or any qualifica- 
tion that the ingenuity of man could have 
devised.” For “that is what ought to have been 
told of him,” Ko. Now listen to Mellor, the 
logivian and the critic: 

“Yes; this is the reason. There lies the 
sinner in bis coffin, and though the apologist 
elsewhere declares that the Church judges no 
man, he has judged him, for he admits that he 
stands over the grave of a sinner; and though 
he knows this, and though every parishioner 
knows it, and though the Doctor might next 
Sunday morning preach, with the most thrilling 
eloquence, the doctrine that no drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, he will now in- 
voke God to hear the words which fall in solemn 
accents from his lips, that he commits that 
body to the grave ‘in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and he will do this, be- 
cause the declaration ‘is more thrilling in its 
testimony against sin,“ 

“The Apostle Paul was of another mind. 
He speaks of some that said, ‘ Let us do evil, 
that good may come;’ and of them he says, 
‘their condemnation is just.“ How ‘thrilling’ 
such ‘testimonies against sin’ are, may be seen 
in Archbishop Whateley’s work on the source 
of Romish errors, in which he gives the follow- 
ing proof of the delusive tendency of the burial 
service: —‘A person, when speaking of @ 
neighbour lately departed, said, that as the de- 
ceased had been so bad a liver, it gave her 
great comfort to hear the burial service read 
over ber. This fact was thought to wipe out all 
the past; and its direct and natural effect would 
be to encourage others in a like wicked course, 
from the certain assurance they had that the 
Church would at last rectify all, and insure a 
safe entrance into heaven.” 

In the same powerful way, the baptismal re- 
generation taught in the Prayer Book, also the 
ordination service, where “ Receive thou the 
Holy Ghost,” teaches that the Bishop actually 
imparts the Spirit, and finally the “ Absola- 
tion” in the service for the sick, which cannot 
be explained away, as attempted by some, 
merely as a pronunciation of the pardon of the 
man, if truly penitent and believing. 

So likewise as to clergymen who say that 
they remain in the Church, notwithstanding 
many evils, because there they can more use 
fully work than in any other religion. Mr, 
Mellor says:—‘‘Our first duty is not ‘to do 
good; it is to ‘be good.“ The ‘doing good’ 
depends on opportunities, but to be good’ ig 
an imperative obligation, always and every 
where. To tamper with conscience is a known 
and certain sin. And surely, if we believe in 
God at all, we must believe that he will make 
us more useful when we can serve him with a 
pure conscience, than when we serve him with 
one defiled.” 

Consolidation of dissent is one result of the 
obstinate refusal of church authorities, and 
above all of the resurrection, during this me- 
morable year, of the fragrant memories of the 
heroes of 1662. The old doctrines, too, rise 
with them; a healthier theology will pervade 
and penetrate colleges and pulpits. Already 
nearly $700,000 have been received for the 
building of bicentenary chapels, and places of 
worship, and of schools, as well as a Metro- 
politan Bicentenary Hall, whither the tribes 
may annually refer. The Church will yield a 
little, probably, by-and-by; but it will be too 
late. At present, such an appeal as the follow- 
ing, in the peroration of Mellor’s address, will 
not tell to any extent: —“ Let the clergy, who 
have so long sighed for release, but in vain, 
now deliver themselves. Convocation has no 
power to relieve them, and Parliament no will. 
Let them at once break their chains. By the 
memory of the two thousand, who, on one day, 
relinquished all, that they might have the tes- 
timony of pleasing God—by the memory of the 
five hundred clergymen of the Church of Scot- 
land, who, with no grievance half so serious as 
those which have now passed in review, cast 
themselves forth from kirk and manse, and 
were not forgotten by Him whose claims they 
sought to honour—by the sacred obligations of 
that gospel which can never be advanced by 
‘insincerity or guile, I could adjure them to 
leave the house of their bondage. They will 
not leave alone; hundreds of thousands from 
their congregations will follow them, and sus- 
tain them with their property, their sympathy, 
and their prayers. We, too, will welcome 
them, and shout with rejoicing. And God, 
ever mindful of his promise, ‘Them that hon- 
our me, I will honour,’ will shield and support 
them; He will make their little one a thou- 
sand, and their small one a strong nation; He 
will revive us in the midst of the years; and 
the religion of our country shall be as when 
spring leaps, green and fragrant, from the 
barren clod, and the time of the singing of 
birds has come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land.” 

De Lunatico inquirendo”—or, in other 
words, lunatic asylums, and their possible as 
well as real occupants—bas just received a 
curious illustration in a cause celébre, which 
bas been tried before Mr. Justice Crompton 
and a London jury. A Dr. Semple—an hon- 
est, kindly, confiding man, who is of Scottish 
descent, though London-born, the grandson, 
in fact, of the celebrated Dr. Hunter, of the 
Scotch Church, London Wall—has got him- 
self into a mess, by the protestations, tears, 
entreaties, and artful misrepresentations of 
the worthless wife of the proprietor of a 
china-warebouse. She thus cunningly per- 
evaded him to sign a certificate, declaring that 
the man was mad. The china-dealer was car- 
ried off one night from his own door—ehut 
against him by the wife—and after vain strug. 
gies, the couple of strong fellows, who made 
bim give them brandy-and-water at a public 
house on the journey, as a reward for their 
exertions, he was put into durance. Com- 
missioners of Lunacy” coming to visit the 
house, on the plea that the joint-certificate of 
Semple and another doctor was informal, the 
man was released. Then came the trial. The 
defence for Semple was, that he acted bona 
Jide, and not from malice. The counsel for 
the prosecution poured a perfect cataract of 
ridicule on Semple, who had considered the 
wife an “‘ill-used woman;” and, finally, the 
Jury gave a verdict against him for twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars, with heavy costs 
besides, 

This case raises the questions, which have 
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much talked of—first, the present condi- 
“dom of the lanacy laws, which need to be 
well looked into, to save honest people being 

shut up in ssylome by the malice of relatives, 
acting on the credulity of medical men; and 


s e Cockney by birth, and that a true 

mative Soot would be “owre canny” thus to 

be taken in, and to be made a catepaw to take 
chestnute out of the fire. 


window. At first, I could not discover what 

the attraction was. But first my eye rested 

on a pictorially eloquent, though not elegant 

drawing, in which a fine gentleman is walking 

towards us, with all the calm dignity and self- 

ion of a Westender, while a fellow, 

with dull neck, broad shoulders, and villain- 

intent, is rushing upon him from bebiod. 

fe ie a ticket-of-leave man, s'il vous plait. 

Bat he ie little aware of the fate that awaits 

bim. Look at that strange cravat that the 

. ewell ie wearing! It is not one of the nice 

marrow, “once-round” ribbon-ties, with a néat 

bow, ia which our sparks deck themeelves, 

when they want to please the ladies. But it 

let me look more closely—yes, I see 

it now—a newly invented anti garotter and 

Stock, hanging in the window just above 

* the picture afore-described. It is a sharp, 

peedie- bristling affair, with a brick-red ground 

of leather, in which long thin spikes are in- 

ported. No garotter would suspect any thing, 

bat as sure as that beetle-browed fellow in 

the picture, or any of his mates, tries it on, 
- he will catch a Tartar. 

On the same evening, passing along King 
William street, I found a smaller but admir- 
ing band studying great collection of cut- 
Jery, “returned from the American market.” 
And in the window was a collection of 
sheathed knives, for one dollar and fifty cents, 
and upwards, which were commended as 
trusty protectors against the garotters. 

A large number of criminals have been 
sentenced, and this new form of crime will be 
visited with such severe sentences, and pro- 
bably by an amendment of the law, author- 
ising in extreme cases the use of the lash, 
that it is not likely to have a long continu- 
ance. Sir Gegrge Grey, the Home Secretary, 
declares that many cases reported as garot- 
have not been so, when investigated. 
The police of the metropolis are a fine body of 
men, as a whole, and are most active, and 
vigilant, and trustworthy. Transportation is 
likely to be resumed, but the whither, it is 
difficult to settle. 
At Geneva, the Radical party—that is, the 
anti- Protestant League of Infidels and Papists, 
led on by M. James Fazy, a noted political 
adventurer, and a man of prodigal and profli- 
gate habits, and who was some years over- 
thrown from hie Premiership, bas achieved a 
victory in the elections. I can well conceive 
what grief and suxiety this will cause to such 
men as D'Aubigné, Gaussen, M. Naville, 
and other good men there. Fazy encourages 
Popish prieste in their policy in flooding 
Geneva with Romanist artizans and labourers 
from France, and also from the Catholic can- 
tons of Switzerland. These soon acquire the 
righte of citizenship. It is possible the 
party in power may try to upset all laws for- 
bidding Popish processions in the streets, as 
well as the Established Church itself. This 
last would be a benefit, as it dissolves the 
union now existing, by common State endow- 
ment, between the Old Rationalist clergy and 
evangelical men. It is true that the Free 
Church of the Canton De Geneva already has 
the choicest of the evangelicals. But a dis- 
ruption of the Church and State bond would 
bring some excellent men to their side. One 
grand compensation for present perils and 
anxieties, is to be found in the continuous and 
genuine revival of religion in Geneva. The 
ever-memorable Conference of 1862, although 
not ite originator, yet stimulated it powerfully. 
The Bible-woman movement, open-air preach- 
ing, and other aggressive meaeures, bave since 
been inaugurated. Mr. Reginald Radoliffe, 
a well-known lay-preacher, was exceedingly 
useful there, and the Sabbath cause was never 
so well appreciated and supported as now. 

An evangelistic movement, for the social, 
moral, aod spiritual benefit of the London 
cabmen, is beariog ample fruits already. 
An anniversary meeting was beld a few days 
ago of the friends and founders of Cabmen’s 
Clubs, under the Presidency of the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, member of Parliament. The facts 
stated in the Report were of the most cheer- 
ing character. The London City Mission bad 
previously, and for years, employed “ mis- 
sianaries to the cabmen,” and no doubt thus 
prepared the way for the present and prospec- 
tive state of matters. God's Spirit has been 
at work. One Welsh gentleman, Mr. Owen, 
(an official of the Poor Law Board,) has de- 
voted himeelf to the good of cabmen, and has 


been the instrument of founding these “clubs,” 


which bave their Bible-Class rooms for the 
Sabbath afternoons, and refresh ments for cab- 
men and their wives. This is the fruit of 
real revival. This awakening extends to many 
different classes, including the highest and the 
lowest. A host of labourers, zealous to a 
degree quite unwonted, have been raised up. 
Fifty thousand dollars have been received this 
year, without solicitation, by Mrs. Ranyard, 
(the L. N. R., who is the author of The 
Missing Link,“) for the glorious Bible women 
movement in and around London. This is 
$6595 more than any former year. The poor 
have bought from the Bible-women (who 
number 175) 8508 Bibles, at a cost of $4705. 
Their payments for clothing, bedding, blan- 
kets, &., are $25,350, an excess of $4165 over 
last year. They have purchased, in their 
poverty, during five years 38,000 Bibles and 
Testaments, and have paid for clothing, &., 
$75 300. : 

The Rev. Denham Smith, of Dublin, has 
been all through the summer, autumn, and up 
to a recent period, evangelizing in Sootlaud 
and England. He recently held large meet- 
inge in London, and also at Brighton. I 
believe much good has been done. Mr. Smith 
teaches the oneness of the believer with 
Christ so literally, that he not only makes 
Christ’s righteousness the righteousness of 
every one that trust in him, (as Paul clearly 
teaches,) but he seems to teach aleo the doo- 
trine of imputed holiness, and to represent 
the Christian as perfect and spotless; and 
yet when spoken to he will say, “I am a sin- 
ner.” The danger of his teachings is, that 
Antinomianism and false security, togetber 
with the absence of watchfulnges and of 
self-distrust, and also spiritual pride, may 
follow. Deub avertat! For Mr. Smith a 
Metropolitan Hall is being erected in Dub- 
lin of large dimensions. Mr. William Mor- 
ley (of the eminent city firm of Morley 
Brothers,) is Mr. Smith’s great belper in bis 
tabernacle building. He seems aleo to defray 
all his expenses in travelling as an evangelist 
over the kingdom. Mr. Samuel Morley, of 
the same firm, is also a princely giver, and a 
tower of strength to the Congregationalists of 
England. 

Mr. Bright, in a speech at Birmingham, has 
ably championed the cause of the North, and 
has poured scathing opprobrium upon the 
South and slavery. Ile believes that the ques- 
tion is not in the hands of Lord Palmerston 
or President Lincoln, but that Supreme 
Raler who is bringing about one of those great 
events in history which men will not often re- 
gard when passing before them.” The ob- 
ject of the South is to secure that a handful of 
white men shall lord it over millions of men 
made black by the very hand that made us 
white.” He says:—“1 know that there are 
Ministers of State who do not wish that this 
insurrection should break up the American 
Union ; that there are members of our aristo- 
cracy who are not afraid of the shadow of a 
republic; that there are many rich men not 
depraved by their riches; and that there are 
public writers of eminence and honour who 
will not barter human rights for the patronage 
of the great.” Neither will the working men 
of Lancashire, who have gone down from pros- 
perity to ruin, sympathize with a revolt which 
is intended to destroy the liberty of a Conti- 
nent.” . He is very despondent aboũt the early 
supply of cotton; as India was neglected as 
a cotton field so long, and as he seems to 
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expect that another crop of cotton in the 
South, raised by slaves, ie not to be expected. 
„Slavery bes been the buge foal blot upon the 
fame of the Republic. * * * I believe that 
there was no mode, short of a miracle more 
stupendous than any recorded in boly writ, 
which in our time, or in a century, could have 
brought about the abolition of slavery, but the 
suicide which the South bes committed, and 
the war now raging. It is e measureless ca- 
lamity. Is not this war the penalty which an 
inexorable justice exacts from America, North 
and South, for the enormous guilt of cbherish- 
ing this frightful iniquity for the last eighty 
years?” 

Mr. Bright concludes by saying that he 
does not agree with those who thiok the strug- 
gle of the North hopeless :—*I cannot believe 
that it ise the fate of a free land—that over a 
territory forty or fifty times as large as Eog- 
land, the blight and bondege of slavery shall 
for ever be perpetuated. I have another and 
brighter vision before my gase. It may be a 
vision, but I will still cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation, stretching in one unbroken 
line from the frozen North to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the Atlan- 
tic to the calmer waters of the Pacific main— 
and I see one people, one law, one language, 
one faith, and over all that wide continent the 
home of freedom, and the refuge for the op- 
pressed of every race.” 9 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The. Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
additional hospital stores, up to the 10th 
inst. 


Edinburgh, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid. 

West Deer, Pa.—1 box from Soldiers’ Re- 
lief. 
Parkesburg, Pa.—2 boxes from Octorara 
Aid Society. 

Cochranville, Pa.—3 boxes from Ladies’ 
Aid 


Perryville, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Baileysville, Pa.—1l box from Ladies’ Sol- 
diers’ Aid. 

Candor, Pa.—1 box from ladies of Raccoon 
Church. 

Mercers . Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Lewistown, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Uniontown, Pa.—1 box from ladies of Lau- 
rel Hill congregation. 

Yel'ow Springs, Pa.—2 boxes and 2 barrels 
from Ladies’ Aid. ; 

llightstown, N.J.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

East Allen.—1 sack from Mrs. M. Horner. 

Boston, Mass.—22 boxes and 27 barrels 

Men’s Christian Association. 

Durham Iron Works, Pa.—2 boxes from 

Ladies’ Aid. 


Hartleton and vicinity, Pa.—1 box. 
— Grove Mille, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ 


id. 

New Hampton, N. J.—1 box and 1 barrel 
from Ladies’ Aid. 

Penningtonville, N. J.—1 box and 1 keg 
from Ladies’ Aid. 

Ccoper Towuship.—1 box from Miss F. C. 
Yorks, 
. Milestown.—2 boxes from Mrs. F. A. Dan- 
orth. 

Reigelsville.—2 boxes. 

Dimock, Pa.—1 box from Soldiers’ Aid. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—6 bundles from Miss 
Mary C. Ramsey; 1 bundle from Mrs. Cham- 
bers 


ben and Decatur.—1 box from Ladies’ 


1d, 
Latrobe, Pa.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ Aid. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—13 flannel shirts from 
two ladies. 
Ps was: county, Pa.—3 boxes from Central 


id. 

Ilatboro’.—1 box and a half barrel from 
Ladies’ Aid, 

Duanesburg, Pa.—2 boxes from Rev. A. G. 

ylie. 

Bridesburg and Whitehall, Pa.—3 boxes 
from Soldiers’ Relief. 

Bedminster, N, J.—I box from Reformed 
Dutch charch. 

Frenchtown, N. J.—1 box from two girls 
eleven years of age. 

Lower Wakefield, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ 


Aid. 

Burlington, N. J.—1 box from Sabbath- 
school. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—13 cans from Isaac Wes- 
to 


n. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—6 barrels from Army 
Committee Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Richborough, Pa.—1l box from Ladies’ Aid. 
Chester county, Pa.—1 box from Upper 
Uwehlan, and 1 from Aid Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes from 
Caldwell. 
Direct all stores to 
Georce II. Srvuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 
by the Christian Com- 
mission to January 10, 1863. 


from Youn 


Cash 


W. P. Wilstach, . $100.00 
5.4 W. Welch, „ 100.00 
Thomas Richardson 4 Co., 0 100 00 
A. A. Konigmacher, * 5 100 00 
Henry Sey bert, — 100.00 
Edgar G. Miller, Baltimore, Md., . . 64.25 
epg Hoffman 4 Wright, 50.00 
Hall W. Mercer, . 50.00 
D. R. Sergeant, (additional, ) 50.00 
George P. Smith, 50.00 
Male Bible-Class St. Paul's Protestant 

Episcopal Church, . =. 80.00 
Theodore Bliss... 25.00 
Miss Sidney Paul, 20.00 
Mrs. E. P. Wilson, . 20.00 
Sunday-school Christ Church, Towan- 

da, Pa., * B. S. Russell. 20.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Greenpark, Perry 

Ellis Irwin, Clearfield, Pa,. ° 10.00 
A Lady, per W. G. Crowell, . ° ° 10.00 
A Lady, per G. H. . 10.00 
W. A. Blanchard, (additional) 10.00 
Work, McCouch & Co., . ° 10.00 
Soldiers’ Aid Society, —— N. V., 7.00 
Rev. A. G. Wylie's congregation, Duanes- 

burg. N. J. 6.00 
W. E. Dubois, per Mr. Thisselll,. 5.00 
James Waters, Oswego, N. .. 5 00 
„ 3.60 
Miss M. M. Allen, Pottsville, Pa, . 2.00 
Rev. J. L. Landis, Waverly, Luzerne 

Mrs. L. K. Taylor, Pana, III., 0 0 3.00 
F. P. Taylor, — III., 0 0 0 2.00 
E. W. T., Pana, III, 2 + 1.00 
H. B, Perryville, N. J., > 0 1.00 
Miss Jane W. Baird, Washington, Pa., 1.00 
A Soldier at Falmouth, . 50 
Miss Alice L. Reed, Washington, Pa., 25 


The following from friends of the 
“Anderson Troop :” 
Alexander Fullerton, 50.00 
The Misses Summers, 2 * 30.00 
Mr. Howell, ° ° 20.00 
S. Bunting, . 20.00 
J. Anspach, Jr., 20.00 
John Feild, . . . . . 10 00 
Mr. Dennis, . . 10.00 
W. Butcher. 10.00 
G. W. Grubb, . ° . 10 00 
Mr. Wagner,. 10.00 
Dr. Murphy, >: 5.00 
Dr. Liens, 5.00 
Mrs. M. Plowman, 5.00 
T. Bradfield, . ‘ 5.00 
Ed ward Taylor, > 5 5.00 
H. W. Ross, . . . . . 5.00 
In © 2 5.00 
Miss Erwin, . 5 00 
A. H. Tack, ° 5.00 
C. Heller, 5.00 
J.Cresson, . 5.00 
D. Sellers, 5.00 
W. A. Arnold, 5.00 
8. Dilks, . 5.00 
W. H. Lowry, . 5.00 
Cas h. 8 00 
Mr. Conway, 2.00 
Cash, ° — 
h 
Gosh, 1.00 
Cash, . > 1.00 
Cash, * 1.00 
Cash, . . . 166 
C. C. Bower, . 0 1.00 
Cash from sundry persons, . 20.00 
$1,421.75 
Amount previously acknowledged, . $16,633 82 
Josera Parrersox, . 


Bisnor Cotlxxso's Boox.—We under- 
stand that the Rev. Dr. McCaul is prepar- 
ing a volume which will contain a seriatim 
reply to all Bishop Colenso’s objections. 


Dr. MoMaul’s book may be expected shortly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Haxover Jan. 6, 1863, 

Messrs Editors—A correspondent of the 
Presbyterian, who sigos bis name “ Quis- 
quis, writiog from Spriogfield, Illinois, 
uses the following language :—* Jackson- 
ville has also a Portuguese church, with 
ove hundred and forty-two commanicants, 
another large settlement of the exiles from 
Madeira having settled here. It was said 
to be in a very flourishing condition, al- 
though at present without a pastor’—the 
last part of which is incorrect, and, with 
your permission, I desire to have it recti- 
fied. It is true that the church alluded to 
was, for the space of four years, without a 
regular pastor, but at present Ras one. The 
Rev. Robert Leniogton, a graduate of the 
last class of Princeton Seminary, was in- 
stalled pastor of this church in August 
last, by the Presbytery of Sangamon. This 
gentleman bas been studying the Portu- 
guese language, aud is now commencing to 
preach to the people in their own tongue. 
He ministers altervately to the First Por- 
tuguese Presbyterien Church, Sprivgfield, 
and to the First Portuguese Presbyterien 
Church, Jacksonville, both in connection 
with the Old-school. 
EuAxUEL N. Pires. 


WAR NEWS. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cairo, Jan. 11.—An arrival to-night from 
the mouth of the Yazvo brings authentic 
accounts from Vicksburg. General Sherman’s 
repulse was complete. The entire force, under 
the direction of General McClernand, re-em- 
barked on Saturday on the transports, pursued 
by the rebel advance, which, coming in range 
of the gunboats, were driven back with severe 
loss. At the last accounts, the entire fleet of 
transports, with the troops, bad arrived at 
Island No. 82, on their way to Napoleon, 
There is nothing definite from General Banks 
or Commodore Farragut, though rumours of 
their advance are in circulation. The engage- 
ment was less general than heretofore reported. 
The principal fighting was done by the centre, 
under Generals Smith and Blair. The con- 
duct of the latter is highly spoken of. Our 
loss, as near as can be ascertained, was 600 
killed, 1500 wounded, and 1000 missing. 

On the morning of the 8th, Captain — 
with about one hundred men, attacked a camp 
of three hundred rebels, at Huntoon's Mills, 
three miles east of Fort Pillow. The rebels 
were completely surprised. Sixteen rebels 
were killed and forty-six taken prisoners, and 
fifty horses and a lot of small arms captured. 
Two Federals were wounded. The expedition 
— absent from Camp Ely about twenty-seven 

ours. 

Captain Gwynn, of the gunboat Benton, 
died of the wounds received at Haines’s Bluff. 

The steamer Musselman was burned by the 
rebel guerillas at Bradley’s Landing, ten miles 
above Memphis, on the 8th inst. 


TEXAS. 


Purser Cook, of the Creole, reports by the 
arrival of the gunboat Clifton at South-west 
Pass on the evening of the 3d inst.:—I learn 
that early on the morning of the lst inst. the 
rebels made an attack, by land and water, on 
the Federal forces at Galveston. Our gun- 
boats were attacked by five rebel steamers, 
protected by double rows of bales of cotton, 
and loaded with troops, armed with rifles, 
muskets, Ko. The Harriet Lane was cap- 
tured by boarding, after about all her officers 
and men, including Captain Wainwright and 
Lieutenant Lee, and the crew, 130 all told, 
had been killed by the musketry from the 
rebel steamers. My informant states that but 
one or two of the officers, and twelve or fifteen 
of the crew, escaped death. The gunboats 
Clifton and Owasco were engaged, and es- 
caped, the former losing no men, and but one 
wounded. The Owasco lost one killed and 
thirteen wounded. Two barques loaded with 
coal fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
flagship Westfield being ashore in another 
channel, her crew were transferred to the 
transports, and Commodore Renshaw fearing 
that she would fall into the hands of the 
rebels, blew her up. By some mismanage- 
ment or accident, the explosion occurred be- 
fore the boat containing Commodore Renshaw, 
Lieutenant Zimmerman, and the boat’s crew, 
got away, and they consequently were blown 
up with the ship. The crew of the Westfield 
arrived at New Orleans in transports, and the 
remaining troops are on their way back, as 
they did not arrive until the place had been 
evacuated. All the fleet are on the way to 
New Orleans. The rebel force is estimated 
at 5000, under General Magruder. Our land 


force, under the command of Colonel Burrell, 


of Massachusetts, probably did not exceed 
300, the residue not having arrived, or not 
having disembarked at the time of the fight. 


Our loss is estimated at 150 to 160 killed, and 


200 taken prisoners, the navy suffering the 
most. It is thought the rebel loss is much 
more than our own, as our guns were firing 

and canister continually in their midst. 
The rebels had several batteries ashore. The 
Federal troops were on the long wharves of 
Galveston, and, it is said, repulsed two 
charges of the rcbels before they surrendered. 


EAST TENNESSEE. , 


Headquarters, Cincinnati, Jan. 7.—To Major- 
General H. V. Halleck, Gencral-in-Chie/—I 
have just received a dispatch from Major-Gen- 
eral Granger, that the cavalry force of about 
1000 men which he sent to East Tennessee on 
the 2lst ult., by my order, under the command 
of Brigadier-General P. Carter, to destroy the 
East Tennessee Railroad bridges, &., has 
been heard from. General Granger has just 
received a dispatch from General Carter, at 
Manchester, Kentucky, on his return, stating 
that on the 30th he entirely destroyed the 
Union and Watauga bridges, with ten miles 
of railroad; 550 rebels were killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners; 700 stand of arms, and a 
large amount of flour, salt, and other rebel 
stores were captured; aleo, a locomotive and 
two cars were taken and destroyed. A brisk 
skirmish took place at the Watauga bridge, 
and another at Jonesville. We lost but ten 
men. This expedition, as characterized by 
General Granger, has been one of the most 
hazardous and daring of the war, attended 
with great hardships and privations, owing to 
the almost impassable nature of the country, 
the length of the route of nearly 200 miles 
each way, and the inclement season. The 
important results of this expedition can hard- 
ly be overrated, severing, as it has, the main 
rebel artery of communication between Vir- 
ginia and the South-west. General Darter, 
his officers and men, deserve the thanks of 
the country. Great credit is also due to 
Major-General Granger, under whose immedi- 
ate supervision the expedition was fitted out, 
and whose long cavalry experience was a 
guaranty that nothing tending to its success 
would be neglected or furgotten. 

G. B. Wricat, 
Major-General Commanding. 


RESPONSE OF GENERAL HALLECK. 


Washington, Jan. 9.—To Mor- General 
Wright, Cincinnati.—The daring operations 
and brilliant achievements of General Carter 
and his command are without a parallel in 
the history of the war, and deserve the 
thanks of the country. This expedition has 
proved the capacity of our country for bold 
and dasbing movements, which, I doubt not, 
will be imitated by others. 

H. W. Hatveck, General-in-Chief. 


Washington, Jan. 9.—General Halleck bas 
despatched the following: 

“Headquarters of the Army, Washington, 
D. C., Ton. 9.—Major-General W. S. Rose- 
cranes, commanding the Army of the Cum- 
berland: 

General The rebel accounts fully confirm 
your despatches from the buattle-field. The 
victory was well-earned, and one of the most 
brilliant of the war. You and your brave 
army have woo the gratitude of your coun- 
try, and the admiration of the world. The 
field of Marfreesboro’ is made historical, and 
future generations will — out the places 
where so many heroes fell gloriously in de- 
fence of the Constitution and the Union. All 
honour to the Army of the Cumberland. 
Thanks to the living, and tears for the la- 
mented dead. — 

H. W. Hatteck, General in-Chief.” 


VIRGINIA. 


Washington, Jan. 10.—The following was 
received at headquarters to day: 

“ Fortress Monroe, Jan. 9.—To Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck, General-in-Chief:—A part 
cavalry and infantry were seot out from York- 
town by Major-General Keyes, and landed at 
West Point night before last. 
this morning with a large number of animals, 
and eight wagon loads of produce. They de- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


stro the d and rolling stock at the 
sloope, bouts aud barges laden with flour, and 
sustalued no loss whatever. 
Joux A. Dix, 
Major General Com 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We are favoured with the following extract 
from a private letter: 

“ Blockading Syuadron off Charleston, Jan. 
4, 1803.—We capwred a buat which went out 
of Charleston last night, containing a rebel 
Major, with despatches for Europe. The cap- 
ture is said to be an important one, but no 
one knows save the captain.” 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Jan. 10.—Advices from New 
Orleans report that the rebels have 12,000 
men and thirty guns at Port Hudson. Their 
entrenchments are said to be twelve miles in 
extent. The Capitol building at Baton Rouge 
was destroyed by fire recently, with many 
thousand copies of rare “and valuable books, 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, Jan. 8.—General Curtis has re- 
ceived the following despatch from General 


Brown: 


Springfield, Mo., Jan. 8, 3 o'clock, F. M.— 
The enemy is crowding us and fighting us 
closely; but my men are behaving well. I 
am holding all the strong positions, and the 
enemy must fight as I want him, whether he 
likes it or not. Genernat Baown.” 


Dr. Melcher has just sent the following de 
spatch, dated this afternoon:—* Gen. Brown 
is badly wounded. There has been no severe 
fighting since noon. The enemy is in large 
furce. The enemy took one of our guns, but 
were repulsed at dark. Militia reinforcements 
are coming in. The prisoners say that Gene- 
ral Marmaduke is in command o 
and will be reinforced to-night.” 


St. Louis, Jan. 9.—Telegraphic communica- 
tion with Springfield ceased at three o’clock 
this morning. The enemy entered our stock- 
ade yesterday afternoon. Our force is reported 
to be 2000, with two pieces of artillery. Spring- 
field contains a very large amount of army 
stores, arms and ammunition. Fifteen four-horse 
teams and thirty men, belonging to the Tele- 
graphic corps, are supposed a have been cap- 
tured a few miles south of Springfield. Gene- 
ral Brown’s left shoulder was badly shattered, 
and be would have to submit to amputation to 
save his life. 


St. Louis, Jn. 9.—Tel hic communi- 
cation with Springfield is still interrupted. A 
arty sent from Lebanon to repair the line 
as not been heard from, and apprehensions 
are felt that they have been captured. The 


opinion strongly prevaile that Springfield has 
| been taken. 


STILL LATER. 
THE REBELS REPULSED AT SPRINGFIELD. 


St. Louis, Jan. 12.—Late last night General 
Curtis received despatches from Colonel Crabb, 
commanding at Springfield, stating that the 
rebels were repulsed at every advance upon 
that place, and that his troops still held the 
town. Our loss was seventeen killed, the 
number of wounded not being known. We 
buried thirty-five rebels, and many more were 


taken off the field. They left a large number 


of wounded in our hands. But little of the 
town was destroyed, and that was by our own 
troops. The telegraph is almost wholly de- 
stroyed between Springfield and Sand Spring. 
General Curtis bas three columns of troops in 
pursuit of the enemy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Cairo, Jan. 13.—Passengers from Memphis 
report Commodore Porter's squadron arrived 
atthe mouth of the White River. Part of it 
had commenced to ascend the river, accompa- 
nied by a heavy land force, under General 
MeClernand. General Grant and staff had 
arrived at Memphis. Holly Springs was cap- 
tured, almost entirely consumed. The rail- 


| road there has been torn up, and the rails 


brought to Memphis. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The address of the Rev. F. Senour is Juck- 
Jord, Illinois, not Rockport, Illinois, as we 
published a few weeks ago, copying from an 
exchange. 

The Rev. S G Dunlap, late of the Central 
Church, Baltimore, was formally installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church Monongabela 
City, on the Sth inst. The Rev. Dr. Pax- 
ton, of Pittsburgh, conducted the installation 
exercises. 

Mr. Samuel II. Holliday, late of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, has received a 
unanimous call to the Presbyterian church of 
Brookville, Pennsylvania. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. 
McConnell is changed from New Maysville to 
Qaincy, Illinois. 

Mr. Joshua II. Janeway bas received a 
unanimous call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Amwell, New Jersey, Presbytery 
of Raritan. 


Foreign Items. 


Tue Jews.—On the first day of Hanuka, 
the 25th day of the month Casleu, the 
Chief Rabbi had commanded that a special 
collection should be made in aid of the dis- 
tressed operatives in Lancashire. The ori- 
gin of the feast of Hanuka, or dedication 
of the lights, is to be found in the second 
book of Maccabees, chaps. ix. and x. Yes- 
terday was the first day of that feast, and 
at the services in London, and we believe 
throughout Euglaud, very large collections 
were made. At the great Synagogue in 
Duke's-place, Aldgate, there was a congre- 
gation of about 1300 persons. The sermon 
was preached by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Ad- 
ler. He wore the cap of Aaron, such as 
one sees in pictures, a black gown tipped 
with velvet, and bands, and he had placed 
on him (as had the reader) the taleth, or 
searf of white silk, with blue fringes. Dr. 
Adler took as the subject of his discourse, 
the last two verses of Psalm xxx., ‘(Thou 
hast turned my heaviness into joy,” Xe. 
After referring to the application of this 
passage to the festival which they were 
celebrating, he pleaded with much elo- 
quence the cause of the distressed opera- 
tives. The collection amounted to about 
$2750.— English paper. 

ENTHRONIZATION.—The enthronization 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury took place 
recently, in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
prelates present were the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Oxford, Rochester, and Lincolo, and 
of the clergy over two hundred were in at- 
tendance. The congregation in the Cathe- 
dral did not number less than four thou- 
sand persons. [It would be very difficult 
to God any parallel to “the enthronization 
of an English archbishop” in the history of 
Christ and his — 


Axor ug Turn.—A letter from Damas- 
cus states that the Greek Bishop Gregorios, 
who last year had gone over to the Church 
of Rome, aud been confirmed in bis bish- 
opric by the Pope, has been induced to 
recant, and to return to his former Charch, 
into which he has been again formally re- 
ceived. 


Tae Avoltriox or SLAVERY IN THE 
Durcu Cotonies —A few wecks ago, as 
we learu from the Surinam papers, some of 
the slaves waited upon his excelleucy, the 
Governor, and, in their own name, as well 
as on behalf of their fellow-slaves, returned 
thanks for the great boon bestowed upon 


them by his majesty, by the abolition of 


of | character as a chasscur. 


_ jealous European, doubts his having shot 


They returned the 


slavery on the Ist of July, 1863. 


Tun Great GonttLA ConTRoversy.— 
Captain Burton, the African traveller, 
writes to the London Times: —“ After a 
residence of about three weeks in the 
Gaboon Country, duriog which I walked to 
Cape Lopez, and explored the south eastern 
fork of the river beyond any former travel- 
ler, my opinion of M. du Chaillu’s book is 
higher thao it was before visiting the land 
of the gorilla. The Mpoogwe natives give 
*‘Mpolo’—i. e., the ‘big man,’ their cor- 
ruption of M. Paul's name—the highest 
No one, save the 


great authropoid, (mind, I modestly 
disbelieve in the danger,) and surely it is 
something for this French sporteman to 


the rebels, 


ba ve succeeded, when three Englishmen— 
Mr. Levison, Mr. Winwood Reade, and 
myself—have faiied.” 

Tae Paince og Waves’ — 
Duriog Her Majesty's absence from Wind- 
sor, great preparation will be made for the 
forthcoming wedding of the Prince of 
Wales, particularly ia Edward the Fourth’s 
Tower, which will be occupied by the 
Princess. It is said that the Prince has a 
splendid dress of Alencon lace in prepara- 
tion for his bride, which will cost about 

7500 —Court Journal. [A single dress 
costing $7500, purchased by a Prince, 
while hundreds of thousands. of his mo- 
ther's subjects are famishing for bread !] 


A Monster Pupping FOR THE 
LANCASHIRE Operatives —The United 
Cooks’ Pension Society have made a mon- 
ster plum-pudding, to be presented to the 
Lancashire operatives The dimensions of 
the mould were 3 feet 2 inches in depth, 
3 feet 3 inches over top, 2 feet 9 inches 
in bottom, 10 feet 21 inches iu circum- 
ference at top, aod 8 feet 4 inches in cir- 
cumference at bottom. The ingredients 
were 130 pounds of currants, 130 pounds 
of sultanas, 210 pounds of flour, 130 pounds 
of suet, 80 pounds of peel, 80 pounds of 
sugar, 1040 eggs, 8 galluns of ale, 4 pounds 
of mixed spice, I pound of ground ginger— 
gross weight about 900 pounds. 

Scarciry OF MISSIONARIES FOR THE 
Foreian Fietp.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Belfast (Ireland) Presbytery, Dr. 
Morgan said he had received a letter from 
Dr Kirkpatrick, of Dublin, ou tho subject 
of finding missionaries for the foreign field. 
There had been so much difficulty in ob 
taining missionaries, that the Board of Di- 
rectors had met to consider the best means 
of procuring them. The cause which led 
to the demand for missionaries in India was 
that fourteen families had made application 
at one station to receive instruction in the 
knowledge of Christianity. By the time 
the — had been attended to, it 
was found that fourteen families had in- 
creased to one hundred families. This in- 
terest in Christianity, it appeared, had 
arisen entirely from the influence of one 
convert. 


Conscience Money From A SINGULAR 
Sounce.—At a meeting of the Improve- 
ment Commissioners at Tunbridge- wells, 
England, the following communication was 
read. It was written in “text hand,“ upon 
a sheet of note-paper:—*“ A little boy, who 
has had the misfortune to break one of the 
street-lamps by thoughtlessly throwing a 
stone, encloses eighteen pence in postage 
stamps to repair the injury done.” 

Jews In Potanp —The Emperor of 
Russia, says the Paris Galiynani, bas just 
issued a ukdse, suppressing the duty on 
meat, hitherto paid by the Jews in Poland, 
which increased the price by one half, and 
yielded a revenue of 150,000 florins to the 
government. The deficiency caused by the 
abolition of this tax has been supplied by 
an increase in the excise duty on spirituous 
liquors. 


A Retic —The ball extracted from Gari- 
baldi’s ankle is to be deposited iu a museum 
at Naples. 


General Items. 


Dearu.—The Rev Lyman Beecher, D D., 
died in Brooklyn, New York, on Saturday 
last, 10th inst. Dr. Beecher was eighty- 
seven years of age at the time of his 
decease; but for nearly two years had been 
very feeble in mind and body. He was a 
man of strong intellect, and in the course 
of his long life had filled many conspicu- 
ous positions. 

Axor ara —Prof. James Renwick, LL. D., 
died in New York on Monday evening, in 
the 71st year of his age. Professor Ren- 
wick was a graduate of Columbia College, 
and was for many years the Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics in that Institution. 
In 1838, he was appointed by the Govern- 
ment one of the Commissioners for the ex- 
ploration of the north-east boundary between 
the United States and New Brunswick—an 
exploration, remarks the New American 
Cyclopedia, which led to the Ashburton 
treaty of 1842. Professor Renwick was the 
author of the biographies of Robert Fulton, 
D. Rittenhouse, and Count Rumford, in 
„Sparks“ American Biography,“ of a Me- 
moir of De Witt Clinton, (New York, 1834,) 
of a treatise on the Steam Eagine, and of 
one on the practical application of the priu- 
ciple of mechanics, (New York, 1840.) His 
“ Outlines of Natural Philosophy,“ (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1832,) was the earliest ex- 
tended work on that subject in the United 
States; and his “Outlines of Geology,“ 
(New York, 1838,) preceded, by several 
years, any other school treatise on that sub- 
ject. 


Unitrep Srates Senators.—On Christ- 
mas day, says the New York Observer, 
two Senators of the United States, Governor 
Wright, of Indiana, and Mr. Willey, of Vir- 
ginia, attended a Sabbath school celebration 
in the Sands Street Methodist Church, in 
our sister city of Brooklyn, and made de- 
lightful addresses. They were guests of 
Mr. Odell, a member of Congress, and a 
member of that church. The remarks of 
the Senators evinced a deep interest in the 
cause of Christ, and their advice to the 
children was judicious and impressive. 


Hanpsome Donation.—Rev. Dr. Rid- 
die, for many years pastor of the First Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Jersey City, haviog 
been called to the Presidency of Jefferson 
College, preached his farewell sermon on 
Tuesday evening, December 30, when he 
was presented by his congregation with a 
purse containing $433. ° 


Mas. Brown1ne.—*“ Grateful Florence” 
has placed a haudsome marble slab in the 
wall of the house in which Mrs. Barrett 
Browning lived for so many years. The 
slab bears an inscription in Italian, of which 
the following is a translation: —“ Here wrote 
and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who, 
in her woman’s heart, united the wisdom of 
a sage and the spirit of a poet, and who 
made of her. verse a golden link between 
Italy and Euglaud.“ 


Edorisrio.—Ose incident related by Mr. 
Whipple, in a recent lecture on “the His- 
tory of Young Men,” excited some curiosity 
to know who might be the hero of the story. 
A certain clergyman, he said, the other 
Monday morning, while entering the cars at 
Worcester, remarked, “ They say they had 

at preaching in Worcester yesterday.” 
„Why,“ said one of the bystanders, “‘ who 
preached?” “J,” was the strongly em- 
phatic response. 


Domestic Hews, 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 


Senate. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Trumbull reported back the 
bill in relation to the District Courts of Min- 
nesutu, lowa, and Kansas, which was taken 
up and passed. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
called pp the bill forfeiting the pay of absent 
officers of the army. The bill forfeits the pay 
of officers absent over thirty days, unless from 
wounds or sickness; and if absent without 
leave, their names are to be stricken from the 
rolls. Mr. Clark, of Rhode Island, offered an 
amendment, allowing persons sick to send a 
certificate to that effect. Mr. Clark’s amend- 
ment was adopted, and the bill passed. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
reported back the bill to allow additional mail- 
able matters, with a recommendation that it 
ought not to pass. The bill proposed to allow 
— bundles, X., to be sent through the 
mails. 


Jan. I2.—- Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, called 


up the bill to provide fur a further issue of 


bunds and United States notes. A letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury was read in 
favour of this measure, and explaining that the 


resolution from the House would not meet the 


wants of the Government. Toe bill was then 
psased. Oo motion of Mr. Davis, the bill to 
raise volanteers for the defence of Kentucky, 
was taken up, and the pending amendment 
offered by Mr. Harlan, to allow the President 
to raise twenty thousand troops in any State, 
was rejected. The bill was then passed 
yeas 25, nays 13. 

Jan. 13.—Mr, Sumner, of Massachusetts, 

from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported back the petition of W. C. Jewett for 
mediation by Switzerland, with a recommenda- 
tion that it be indefinitely postponed. The re- 
we was agreed to. Mr. Kennedy, of Mary- 
and, announced the death of his colle :gue, 
James Alfred Pearce, who died on the 21st of 
December, aged 58. He was born at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, at the house of his grandfather, 
but his parents lived in Maryland. He was 
admitted to Princeton Cullege, and graduated 
at the early age of seventeen, with the highest 
honours of his class. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1824. elected to the Maryland House of 
Delegates in 1831, to the Llouse of Representa- 
tives in 1855, and to the Senate of the United 
States in 1841, in which office he continued 
until his death. Mr. Kennedy paid a high 
tribute to the moral worth, character, and true 
patriotism of the deseased Senatur, and offered 
the customary resolutious. 


Llouse or Representatives. 


Jan. 7.—The further consideration of the 
introduction of the homeopathic system of 
medicine into the army was dismissed. 
resolution was passed, crediting States with 
enlistments in the navy. 

Jan 8.—The resolution tendering the thanks 
of the House to General Butler was 5 
twenty-eight voting against it. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs was directed to con- 
sider the expediency of a bill increasing the 
amount of paymasters’ bonds, and otherwise 
providing for the fidelity and efficiency of 
these offivers. A Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the losses sustained b — citi- 
zens in the South, on account of the presence 
of our armies. : 

Jun. 12.—Mr. Aldrich, of Minnesota, offered 
the fulluwing:—*“ Resolved, That the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency and necessity of 
granting bounty laud (160 acres,) to each 
suldier now serving, or who may hereafter 
enlist, in any old regiments; the said land to 
be located on any confi<cated rebel plantation, 
as son as the rebellion is crushed, and report 
by bill or otherwise.” Passed —yeas 66, nays 
59. On motion of Mr. F. A. Conkling, it was 
** Resolved, As the sense of this Llouse, that no 
creditors of the government are so meritorious 
as the soldiers of the Union, and that no more 
money should be paid to any civil officer of 
the government until every arrearage due to 
1 regiment in the service has been fully 


January 13.— The SPoaker announced 
Messrs. Fenton of New York, Kellogg of Illi- 
nois, Wadsworth of Kentucky, Sargeant of 
California, and English of Connecticut, as a 
special Committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency and necessity of establishing militar 
and post roads from the city of New York 
the city of Washington, in order to facilitate 
the transportation of mails and arms, troops, 
and munitions of war. A message was re- 
ceived from the Senate, announcing the death 
of Senator Pearce, of Muryland. Mr. Cris- 
field, of Maryland, eulogized the private and 
public character of the late Senator Pearce. 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, paid a tribute 
to a friend with whom he had long served in 
the Senate. The usual resolutions of respect 
were adopted, aud the Iluuse adjourned. 


Rattroap Leases —The Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company have leased the 
Little Schuylkill Railroad and the East Ma- 
hanoy Railroad, whereby they secure the pos- 
session and control of the tunnel route through 
the Broad Mountain into the Mahanoy coal 
basin. The coal lands and mines of the Little 
Schuylkill Railroad Company are not included 
in the leave. The Pailadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company have also leased the Union 
Canal Company’s railroad and the Lorberry 
Creek Kailroad, in the Pine Grove region. 


Tus Coat Trave.—The, annual tables of 
the Pennsylvania coal trade, for the year 1862, 
show that it amounted to 8,295,472 tons, of 
which 7,451,718 were of anthracite coal. All 
the coal, except 300,000 tuns sent inland, was 
destined fur the seaboard. Schuylkill county 
sent 2,9_-5,000 tons to market—an increase of 
336,673. 

A Bio Cusese.—A New York correspond- 
ent mentions in one of his letters a large 
cheese brought into New York to comfort the 
Kuickerbockers. It weighs 1504 pounds, 
and was made in Oneida county in that State, 
from the morning milk of nine hundred cows. 
It is being cut up in pieces of twenty-five 

»unds each, and sells for 25 cents per pound. 
£376 for one cheese is something out of the 
ordinary line. 


Larose Contract.—The heaviest government 
contract for mess pork known since the war 
commenced, was awarded recently. The 
quantity required was fifty thousand barrels, 
which were, awarded at from $15.37} to $16. 


Tae Paciric Rattroap ix CaLirornta.— 
Sacramento, Jan. 8—At noon to-day the Cuali- 
fornia section of the Pacific railroad was inau- 
gurated amid imposing ceremonies. Both 
branches of the Legislature adjourned in hon- 
our of the occasion. Distinguished represen- 
tatives from nearly every portion of the State 
participated in the proceedings, which were 
wito by a vast concourse of persons. 
Governor Stanford presided. Sacramento 
wears a holiday aspect in honour of an en- 
terprise which is to bind California to the 
Union in a closer embrace. 


Trani Catamity—Twenty seven Pra- 
sons Drownep Waite Skatine.—Binghamp- 
tan, Conn., Jan. 13.—A party, consisting 
of thirty-seven ladies and gentlemen, while 
skating on a pond near Harpersville, Con- 
necticut, broke through the ice, and all but 
ten of them were drowned. 


Dearu 1n rut Souta.—Ex-Governor Branch, 
of North Carolina, died at Enfield, North 
Carolina, on the 4th inst., in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. Governor Branch was a State 
Senator from 1811 to 1817, also in 1822, and 
again in 1834. He was elected Governor in 
1817. He was a United States Senator from 
1823 to 1829, and a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1831. In 1829 he was appointed Seo- 
retary of the Navy by President Jackson. In 
1835 he was a member of the North Carolina 
Constitutional Convention, and in 1843 he was 
appointed Governor of Florida. Since then he 
has lived in private life. 


Decaware Senator.—The Legislature of 
this State has re-elected the Hon. James A. 
Bayard to the United States Senate for another 
term of six years, commencing on the 4th of 
March next. The vote stood—for Mr. Bayard 
19, for Mr. Bradford 10. 


Dears or aN Excettent Man.—Hon. Elisha 
Whittlesey, First Comptroller of the Treasury, 
died suddenly in Washington on Wednesday 
night, after having attended to business as 
usual during the day. Mr. Whittlesey was 
born in Odnnecticut in 1783. After receiving 
an academical education, he studied law, and 
in 1806 moved to the Western Reserve in 
Ohio, from which district he was elected to 
Congress in 1823, serving to 1839. He served 
in the war of 1812 as an aid de-camp to Gene- 
ral E. Wadsworth. President Harrison ap- 

inted him Post Office Auditor, and by Presi- 
Sent Taylor he was appointed Comptroller of 
the Treasury, an office he held until his death. 
Mr. Whittlesey was a thoroughly honest and 
incorruptible man. This is an encomium, 
and one not to be very lavishly bestowed in 
Washington, but it belonged by universal tes- 
timony to Mr. Whittlesey. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM BUROPHE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Africa and Jura. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Daily News editorially denounces 
the miserable spite which is constantly being 
shown between Americans and Englishmen, 
which creates and sustains a risk of war. It 
looks on the contributions to relieve the Lanca- 
shire distress as an honest and true manifestation 
of the abiding American feeling towards England, 
and sets them against the many belligerent threats, 
having nothing in them but the passion of the mo- 
ment. It concludes as ſollowe:— On the whole, 
we rest in the conviction that there will be no war 
between the two countries; but whether there is 
war or not, the responsibility for it already rests 
with those of our country who, out of the repose of 
peace at home, speak and write whatever is most 
irritating to a people subject to the irritations of 
revolution and war.” 

The steamship City of Manchester took out, via 


icksburg, on the 13th of December. The London 
Times thinks that it is plain that General Burnside 
suffered a damaging repulse, and that if he re- 
trieves, by force or strategy, what he has lost, he 
will prove bimself a great general. Renewed 
attacks upon an enemy, after a day's interval, do 
not ofien succeed, but he may possibly carry the 


Cape Race, an account of the battle before Freder- 


works of the enemy, or turn them. If, however, 
he should fail once more, he will put himself in 
the most disastrous position known toa general, 
and an enterprising enemy, according to all the 
— warfare, ought to destroy him, horse and 


The Juras news, giving particulars of the de- 
feat of the Union forces before Fredericksburg, 
was the universal topic of conversation. The 
friends of the North are greatly disappointed at 
the result of the batie. The general deduction 
drawn in Liverpool from the result was unfavour- 
able for an early peace Some regard it as most 
disastrous for the North, but others speak in a more 
qualitied tone. All admit the gallantry of the 
Northern troops. The News says they fought with 
bravery rarely equalied, nor surpassed, and al- 
though failing in their object, they remained, at 
the end of the fight, a great powerful host. It 
casts blame on the incapacity of the Federal lead- 
ers. The Times thinks it confirmatory of the 
almost universal belief that the Confederates are 
fully able to maimain their independence. The 
Star acinits a repulse, but no decided victory, and 
luoks for no material change in the contest. 

The rebel steamer Sumter has been sold at 
auction fur $19,500, and she will hencefurth be 
in the Liverpool and Mediterranean trade. 

The London Times again adverts to the animos- 
ity of the Unionists against Euyland. li assumes 
that lack of sympathy in England for the war is 
the only cause of offence, and justifies that cause 

The London Daily News replies to a letter from 
Me. Buxton, Member of Parliament, in which that 
gentleman questions the effect of Mr. Liucoln's 
emancipation scheme, and says it prefers to believe 
that the salvation both of the negro and the white 
race will spring out of the war, rather than to ac- 
cept Mr. Buxton’s sinister predictions. 

A meeting of the workingmen of Manchester 
was held at Free Trade Hall on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, for the purpose of passing resolutions in sup- 
port of the Union cause, and agreeing on au address 
to President Lincoln. The Mayor presided, ex- 
plaining that he did not do so as Mayor, but sim- 
ply a “Belle Heywood amongst Quakers.” Mr. 


-Barely, member of Parliament, and the, negro 


Jackson, Jeff. Davis's escaped coachman, were 
present. A letter was read from John Stwart 
Mill, warmly approving the demonstration as a 
just rebuke to the mean feeling of the great 
portion of the people, and as‘a source of un- 
qualified happiness to those whose hopes and 
fears in the interests of humanity are bound up 
in the prospect of the working classes. Resolu- 
tions were then passed, expressing sympathy with 
the attempt of President Lincoln and his col- 
leagues to coerce the South, aud high satisfaction 
at the proclamation of emancipation and other 
measures, tending at once to give freedom to the 
slave, and restore peace to the American nation. 
The address to Mr, Lincoln congratulates him on 
his humane and righteous policy of emancipa- 
ton, ard beseechey him, while yet his enthusiasm 
is a flame, and fhe tide of events run high, to 
finish the work jeflectually. The Mayor was 
requested, and er simply in bis individual 
character, to transfnit the resolutions and address 
to President Lincoln, with the hearty salutations 
of the meeting, And with the expression of its 
earnest wish thet England and America may ever 


remain knit ether in the most intimate and 
fraternal 8. 

The English revenue accounts show an increase 
during the gear of $11,960,000, The London 
Times thinks that this proves conclusively that 


cotton is not king, and it would be far better for 
England to keep all her cotton operatives on 
public pensions till they are absorbed in other 
trades, than vary One point in her national policy. 


FRANCE, 


The Pope of Rome had sent ten thousand 
francs to France for the relief of the distressed 
working men in the department of the lower Seine, 
as a mark of sympathy and gratitule for tokens 
of devotion received from France. Rumours had 
been current of a proposed new treaty between 
France and Spain relative to Mexico, but they are 
said to be without foundation. Cardinal Mos lat, 
Archbishop of Paris, was seriously il, and had 
received the “extreme unction.” A Paris corres. 
pondent says addtional reinforcements, amounting 
to 10,000 men, are declared to be indispensable to 


suceess in Mexico. The French will assuredly 

enter the capital sooner or later, but not without a 

sacrifice greater than will ever be made known. 
on 


ITALY. 


Garibaldi arrived at Caprera on the 22d of 
December. The Pope did not officiate at the 
Vatican on Christmas day,owing to a slight invlis- 
position. He, however, received the Diplomatic 


Corps. 
GREECE. 


A great popular demonstration occurred at 
Athens on the 30th ult, the crowds shouting for 
Prince Alfred, and asking for the English Specialf 
Euvoy, who refused the throne on the part of 
Alfred, at the same time promising the Greeks the 
sympathy and good will of England. It is asserted 
that two of the Greek Powers are not in favour of 
the lonian Islands being ceded to Greece, on the 
ground that if the present protectorate ceases, they 
would become a permanemt focus of insurrection. 
The uncertainty as to tha future King was giving 
rise to disorder in various parts of Greece. 


JAPAN. 


Late advices from Japan state that the country 
was in a regular state of revolution. Important 
reforms are being inaugurated, and changes made 
which will affect the interests of foreign countries. 
lt is reportedt that the Regent has been murdered. 


4 Married. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. H. L. Craven, of 
St. Charles, Mr. Jonx Emersox to Miss 
A. Ciement, both of Utica, Winona county, Min- 
nesota. 


On the 7th inst., near Hartsville, by the Rev. 
A. M. Woods, Mr. B. Tartor Jamison to Miss 
Annie E., eldest daughter of Horace Paitwips, 
Esq., all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


At the Hygienic Institute, Geneva, New York, 
on the 7th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Watson, of Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Hexsry W. Warson. Esq., to 
Miss Mary Mostcomery, both of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 


On Tuesday, the 30th of December, by the Rev. 
G. W. Zabniser, the Rev. G. W. Jackson to Miss 
Henrietra F., daughter of Hon. Jauzs Gwin, of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


On the Ist inst., at Reedsville, Pennsylvania, 
YY the Rev. George Elliott, Mr. Rosert Dunn to 

iss Gertrope Saarp, all of Kishacoquillas Val: 
ley, Pennsylvania. 


On Tuesday, December 30th, by the Rev. James 
A. Reed, Mr. Rosert L. Sanperson, of, Wooster, 
Ohio, to Miss Marr J. West, of Mechanicsburg, 
— 5 1 Also, on the Ist inst., by the 
same, Mr. Sotowow Taompsos to Miss J. B. 
Frunanr, all of Fredericksburg, Ohio. 

On the evening of the 9th inst., at the Slate 
Ridge manse, by the Rev. Joseph D. Smith, Mr. 
Jous W. Mans to Miss W. Campse ut, of 
Peach bottom, York county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 4th inst, by the Rev. Charles Wood, 
Groner L. Botros to Miss Metinpa Abbaus, all 
of Absecon, New Jersey. 


On the 12th inst., by the Rev. Daniel Gaston, 
Witttamw Biocerstarr to Miss Janz Trovunann, 
all of Philadelphia. 

At Gloucester, New Jersey, on the I1ith inst.. 
by the Rev. Joseph McMurray, Mr. Jos Tone, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Ansa C. Bae, of Gloucester. 

At the * in New Scotland, New York, 
on the 7th inst., by the Rev. 8. L. Gamble, Mr. 
Tosis Vas Arren to Miss E. E. Sttxcertanp. 

By the Rev. Julius Foster, in North Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, on the 6th inst., Perer B. Taser 
to Miss Lowiza Warts. 

On Tuesday evening, the 6th inst., by the Rev. 
G. Van Artedalen, Mr. Perer Gorssatt, of 
Springfield, to Miss Mary Eccan, daughter of 
Wituas F. Medes, Esq., near Shade Gap, all of 
Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

At Evansville, Indiana, on the Ist inst., by the 
Rev. John V. Dodge, Mr. Henay M. Sweerser, 
formerly of Hartford, Connecticut, to Miss Marr 
F. CaLpwett. 

On New Year's day, by the Rev. H. G. Finney, 
Mr. Taowas S Mitten, of Marion county, Ohio, 
to Miss Maco M. Batcey, of the vicinity of Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Near New Hampton, New Jersey, on the 3d 
inst., by the Rev. A. Yeomans, Mr. Jonas H. 
Bow.sy, of Warren county, to Miss Marraa 
Cayat, of Hunterdon county, New Jersey. By 
the same, at the parsonage, New Hampton. on the 
Sth inst., Mr. Simon to Miss 
CoLeMas. 

By the Rev. T. 8. Dewing, on December 31st, 
Mr. Dow. L. Tors ON, of Cainstro, New York, to 
Miss D. Batvwin, of Southport, New 
York. Also, on the Isat inst, at the parson in 
Southport, New York, Mr. J. R. Lewis to Miss 
Hunter C. Sarre, both of Wells, Pennsylvania. 

On the 10th of December, by the Rev. George 
Hale, D. D., Mr. Jous Sutru, Jr., of Lawrence, to 
Miss Mary daughter of Mr. Wittiam 
S. Wrxvurr, of Pennington, New Jersey. 


— 


— 
HE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM.—In Press, 
T and will shortly be issued, 

he Hust and Literature of the Hei 
Catechism, and of itg Introduction into the Nether- 
lands. Translated Trom the German of Von Al- 


pen. By J. F. Berg, D.D., Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theo in the Seminary of the 
Reformed Protestant teh Church, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—3t 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Seminar in vi 
agama with four superior Teachers assisting. 
e next Session begins February 9th. Apply to 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principai, 
jan 17—3+ Chambersburg, Penosylvania. 


I 


Joszru H. Joss, Recording 


BUSINESS MEN'S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING — Held — from twelve to one 
o'clock, in the Sansom Street Church, 

Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
cau make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Pra 

is daily offered for the soldiers and their 


COURTLAND SAUNDERS’ CADETS.—There 
will be a Drill of the Courtland Saunders’ 
Cadets, (numbering about eighty members,) at 
the Musical Fund Hall, on Locust street, be 
tween Eighth and Ninth, Philadelphia, on to- 
morroW, (Saturday,) the inst. at 8 o'clock, 
P. M. The l7th is the anniversary of the 
birthday of the lamented Captain Saunders. It 
is intended to send a complimentary ticket to 
every Presbyterian clergyman's family in the 
city. Any une failing to receive it can be accom 
modated at the Book store of William S. & Alfred 
Marticn. 
— — 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will meet at Merryall, 
Pennsvivania, on Tuesday, the 27th inst, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winne will meet in the Presby- 
terian Church at Neenah, Wisconsin; on Thurs- 
day, the 29th inst., at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

H. M. Rossarson, Stated Clerk. 
— 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Fruit Hill Presbyterian Church, 
on 2 the 20th of January, at seven o'clock, 
P. M. Members or commissioners coming by 
railroad, who, in the interim, by letter inform the 
Rev. W. M. Burchfield, Ansonville, Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, will be met at Tyrone 
City on the 20th, at 8 o'clock, A. M., and con- 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

Roseat Stated Clerk. 


ACK NOWLEDGMENT. — Messrs. Editors — 
— from a meeting on Christmas Eve, we 
found a friend at the gate waiting to salute us 
with a “ Merry Christmas,“ and to present a nice 
basket of fruit. arce was he gone, and we 
seated at our usual evening woils, when our 
attention was arrested by a rap on the door, the 
opening of which disclosed a merry little crowd, 
wishing us so many merry Christmases, they 
loaded us with so many nice aud useful things, 
that our thanks and gratitude quite overcome our 
power of expressing them. bough twenty or 
twenty-five dollars worth of all kinds of useful 
things were stored here and there, yet it would 
be most unfair to estimate in dollars and cents 
these tokens of lovo from those so dear to us. 
May the blessing of Heaven rest upon them a 
thousand fold, and may their feeble minister be 
so much the more enabled to minister to them in 
spiritual things. Juus G. Taomas, 

* Stated Supply of Presbyterian Church, Salem, 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organized, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 


struction. 
Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 


stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
meu were ou the ba'tle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all thut Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and dying. and distributing stores. 
Others are spending their time in hospitals, where 
they are weleomed by surgeons and men. 

The main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants, aud then pointing to Christ. 

Funds are much needed to procure religious 
reading, and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Kev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
tary. No. 13 Bauk street, Philadelphia. 

Zu stores should be addre to George H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and money be sent to Joseph 

„Western Bank, Philadelphia. 

he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE. D. D., Boston. 

„ BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D. D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D. D., Brooklyn. 

„ M. L. R. F. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMON D. Esq, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, Wasbirgton. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq. Philadelphia. 
Ja COOKE, Esy., Philadelphia. 

Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esq., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esg., Chicago. 
Philadelphia, December lat, 1862. 


REV. J. H. AUGHEY’S WORK. 


The Publication of the Rev. J. H. Avenrv’s 
Work, entitled “THE IRON FURNACE; OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION,” has been post- 
poned, in order to admit the addition of 


FIFTY PAGES OF NEW AND VERY 
IMPORTANT MATTER. 


In consequence of this large addition, the price 
will be One Dollar. 

It will be embellished with Engravings, and a 
fine Steel Portrait. 

*,* As very large orders have been received in 
advance, all those persons desiring early copies 
will please send their names, accompanied with 
the money, to 

WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—2t 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE ARMY, BY THE 
REV. A. A. E. TAYLOR, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Just Published by the Pressyter1an Boarp oF 
Pusuication—No. 821 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia— 

A GOOD SOLDIER. 32mo. Cloth, pp. 64. 

Price 8 cents 
It is the same size as the “Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book,” which has become so popular, and con- 
tains ten chapters and a few Hymns. 
The Subjects are, 
The Warfare—Our Evemies— 
The Volunteer— Prepared for BService— - | 
The Soldier Disciplined—The Soldier Tried— 
The Soldier Aided—The Soldier Rewarded— 
Call to the War—Hymns. 


The Board have in Press, and will issue shortly, 
A NEW SERIES OF SOLDIERS’ TRACTS, 


And two or more Packets of “ Leaflets,” intended 
for distribution by letter and otherwise. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
jaa 17—tf Business 


HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE.—A second- 
hand Organ, made . H. Erben, suitable 
for a Church of 60 or 70 Pews; is 10 feet high, 
6 feet front. 3 feet deep; has 23 Gilt Pipes in front, 
5 Stops, with Swell; imitation Black Walnut oe 
is 6 years old, cost $500, is in perfect order, 
be sold cheap for Cash, and warranted. 
Address J. 8. D'ORSAY & CO., 
jan 17—3t® No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHER WANTED—To assist in 
Boarding-Schosl a part of the Day. 
Com pensation, rd and a moderate Salary. 
Applicants must state age, qualifications, and 
references. Address TEACHER, 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 17—3at Philadelphia. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LOBD. 
Just Published by 
C. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Gaar Srazet, New Yorx, 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON EARTH, 
Considered in its Historical, 1 and 


Geographical Relations. By the Rev. 8. J. 
Aspaews. In 1 vol., post 8vo, 650 pages. 
Price $2. 


The object of this work is, to give an outline of 
the events of Christ's eartbly life as narrated in 
the Gospels, and to consider such critical dif- 
ficulties as the narratives ot. The main 

ints of chronology respecting the dates of his 

irh. baptism, and death, and the length of bis 
ministry, are discussed in brief preliminary 
essays; and all the facts mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists are put so far as possible in e ronological 
order. All important historical and topographical 
questions are considered as they occur. The aim 
of the author has been to furnish the reader with 
the results of the best authorities on the subjects 
treated, and at the same time to pursue an inde- 
pendent investigation. While to clergymen and 
theological students the work will present much 
critical matter, drawn from many sources, refer- 
ence has also been had to the wants of Sabbath- 
achool teachers, and of intelligent English read- 
ers. As the discussions refer simply to the facts 
of our Lord's life, in which all Christiens have s 
common interest, nothing denominational is in- 
volved, and the writings of men in all branches 
of the Church have been consulted, and are oi ted. 


C. SCRIBNER HAS IN PRESS: 


THE POLITICAL FALLACIES. An Exami- 
nation of the False Assumptions and Refute- 
tion of the Sophistical Reasonings which have 
brought on this Civil War. By the Rev. 
Grores D. D., LL. D., 1 vol. 13mo. 


EW TESTAMENT. With brief Ex- 
* oa Notes, or Scholia. By the Rev. 
owaap D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEW. Rev. A. 


dec 6— 
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THE LOVED AND LOST. 


« The loved and Jost!” why do we call them lost? 
Because we miss them on our downward road! 

God's angel oer our pathway crest, 

Lobe en 0s all, and loving them the most, 
Swalghtwey relſeved them from life's weary load, 


Ty are not lost: they are within the door 
That shuts our joss, and every hurtful thing 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer's presence evermore, 
And God himself their Lord, and Judge, and King. 


And this we call a “loss!” O selfish sorrow! 
O selfish hearts! O we of litle faith! 

cone 
Why we in patience should aw morrow, 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Aye, look upon this dreary, desert path, | 
The thorns and thistles wheresoe'er we turn; 
Wust trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 

What struggles and whet strife the journey bath! 
They ba ve escaped from these ; and lu! we mourn. 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, bad halted by the well 
To woch from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell ber tired boy of that brigtt land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed tod well 


When lo! the Lord, who many mensions had, 
Drew near, and jooked upon the suffering twain, 
Then pitying, spake, «Give me the little lad: 
Iu bring him with me when | come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
«Nay, but the woes | fee! he too must share!” 

O, rather, bursting into grateful song, 

She went her way rejoicing, and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise: death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 

No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 

But there's an inward, spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 
Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 

So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 

Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found agu. 


BLIND TOM. 
- [Abridged from the Atlantic Monthly.) 
Only a germ in a withered flower 
That the rain will bring ovt—sometime. 
Sometime in the 1850, a tobacco- 
planter in Southern ia (Perry H. Oli- 


ver by name), bought a likely negro woman, 
with some otter field hands. She was stout, 
tough-muscled, willing, promised to be a re- 
munerative servant; her baby, however, a 
boy a few months old, was only thrown in 
as a make-weight to the bargain, or, rather, 
because Mr. Oliver would not consent to 

mother and child. Charity only 
could have induced him to take the pica- 
nivny, in fact, for he was but a lump of 
black flesh, born blind, and with the vacant 
grin of idiocy, they thought, already stamp- 
ed on his face. 

Mr. Oliver did his duty well to the boy, 
being an observant and thoroughly kind 
master. The plantation was large, heart- 
some, faced the sun, swarmed with little 
black urchins, with plenty to eat and no- 
thing to do. 

All chat Tom required, as he fattened out 
of baby into boyhood, was room in which to 
be warm, on the grass-patch or by the 
kitchen-fires, to be stupid, flabby, sleepy— 
kicked and petted alternately by the other 
hands. He had a habit of crawling up on 
the porches and verandas of the mansion, 
and squatting there in the sun, waiting for 
a kind word or touch from those who went 
in and out. He seldom failed to receive it 
Until he was seven years of age, Tom was 
regarded on the plantation as an idiot not 
unjustly; for at the present time his judg- 
ment and reason rank but as those of a child 
four years old. He showed a dog like affeo- 
tion for some members of the household—a 
son of Mr. Oliver especially—and a keen, 
nervous sensitiveness to the sligbest blame 
or praise from them—possessed, too, a low 
animal irritability of temper, giving way to 
inarticulate yelps of passion when provoked 

It was not until 1857 that those pheno- 
menal powers latent in the boy were sud- 
denly developed, which stamped him the 
anomaly he is to-day. 

One night, sometime in the summer of 
that year, Mr. Oliver's family were wakened 
by the sound of music in the drawing-room, 
not only the simple airs, but the most diffi- 
cult exercises usually played by his daugh- 
ters, were repeated aguin and again, the 
touch of the musician beiog timid, but sin- 
gularly true and delicate. Going down, 
they found Tom, who had been left asleep 
in the hall, seated at the piano in an ecstas 
of delight, breaking out at the end of eac 
successful fugue into shouts of laughter, 
kicking his heels and clapping his hands. 
This was the first time he bad touched the 

ano. 

* Naturally, Tom became a nine-days’ won- 
der on the plaotation. Ile was brought in 
as an after-dinner amusement; visitors 
asked for him as the show of the place. 
There was hardly a conception, however, 
in the minds of those who heard him, of 
how deep the cause for wonder lay. The 
anters’ wives aud daughters of the neigh- 
rhood were not people who would be apt 
to comprehend music as 8 science, or to use 
it as a language; they only saw in the little 
negro, therefore, a remarkable facility for 
repeating the airs they drummed on their 
ianos—in a different manner from theirs, 
is trae—which bewildered them. They 
noticed, too, that, however the child’s fiogers 
fell on the key, cadences followed, broken, 
wandering, yet of startling beauty and pa- 
thos. The house servants, looking in through 
the open doors at the little black figure 
perched up before the instrament, while un- 
nown, wild harmony drifted through the 
evening air, had a better conception of him. 
He was ; some ghost spoke through 
him: which is a fair enough definition of 
genius for a Georgian slave to offer. 

The plauter began to wonder what kind 
of a creature this was which he had bought, 
fiesh and soul. In what part of the un- 
sightly baby-carcass had been stowed away 
these old airs, forgotten by every one elke, 
and some of them never heard by the child 
but once, but which he now reproduced, 
every note intact, and with whatever quirk 
or quiddity of style belonged to the person 
who originally had sung or played them? 
Stranger still, the harmonies which he had 
never heard—had learned from no man. 
The sluggish breath of the old heuse, being 
enchanted, grew into quaint and delicate 
whims of music, never the same, changing 
every day. Never glad: uncertain, sad mi- 
nors always, vexing the content of the 
- hearer—one inarticulate, unanswered ques- 
tion of pain ia all, making them one. Even 
the vulgarest listener was troubled, hardly 
koowing why bow sorry Tom's music was! 

The first exhibition of him was given, I 
think, in Savannah, Georgia; thence he 
was taken to Charleston, Richmond, to all 
the principal cities and towns in the South- 
orn Rates 


No sooner had Tom been brought before 
the public than the pretensions put forward 
by his master commanded the scrutiny of 
both scientific and musical skeptics. His 
capacities were subjected to rigorous tests ; 
fortunately for the boy; for, so tried—harsh- 
ly, it is true, yet skilfully—they not on! 
bore the trial, but acknowledged the — 
as skilful; every day new powers were de- 
veloped, until he reached his limit, beyond 
which it is not probable he will ever pass. 
That limit, however, establishes him as an 


child three years 
his affections are alive, even vehement, deli- 
cate in their instinct as a dog’s or an in- 
fant’s; he will detect the step of any one 
dear to him in a crowd, and burst into tears, 
if not kindly spoken to. 

His memory is so accurate that be can 
repeat, without the loss of a syllable, a dis- 
course of fifteen minutes in length, of which 
be does not understand a word. Songs, 
too, in French or German, after a single 
hearing, he renders not only literally in 
words, but in notes, style, and expression. 
His voice, however, is discordant, and of 
small compass. 

The peculiar power which Tom possesses, 
however, is one which requires no scientific 
knowledge of music in bis audiences to ap- 
preciate. Placed at the instrument with 
any musician, he plays a perfect bass ac- 
companiment to the treble of music heard 
for the first time as he plays. Then taking 
the seat vacated by the other performer, he 
instantly gives the entire piece, intact, with 
brilliancy, and symmetry, not a vote lost 
or mispleced. The selections of music by 
which this power of Tom's was tested, two 
years ago, were sometimes fourteen and six- 
teen pages in length; on one occasion, at an 
exhibition at the White House, after a long 
concert, he was tried with two pieces—one 
thirteen, the other twenty pages long, and 
was successful. 

We know of no parallel case to this in 
musical history. Grimm tells us, as one 
of the most remarkable manifestations of 
Mozart’s infant genius, that at the age of 
nine he was required to give an accompani- 
ment to an aria which he had never heard 
before, and without notes. There were 
false accords in the first attempt, he ac. 
knowledges, but the second was pure. 
When the music to which Tom plays 
secondo is strictly classical, he sometimes 
balks for an instant in passages—to do 
otherwise, would argue a creative power 
equal to that of the master composers; but 
when any chordant harmony runs through 
it (on which the glowing negro soul can 
seize, you know,) there can be no “ false 
accords,” as with the infant Mozart. After 
any too prolonged effort, such as those I 
have alluded to, his whole bodily frame 
gives way, and a complete exbaustion of 
the brain follows, accompanied with epilep- 
tic spasms. 

Being a slave, Tom never was taken to a 
Free State; for the same reason, bis master 
refused advantageous offers from European 
managers. The highest points north at 
which his concerts were given, were Bal- 
timore and the upper Virginia towns. I 
heard him some time in 1860. He re- 
mained a week or two in the town, playing 
every night. 

That feature of the concerts which was 

e most painful, I have not touched upon 
—the moments when his master was talk- 
ing, and Tom was left to himself—when a 
weary despair seemed to settle down on the 
distorted face, and the stubby, little black 
fingers, wandering over the keys, spoke for 
Tom’s own caged soul within. Never, by 
any chance, a merry, childish laugh of 
music in the broken cadences; tender or 
wild, a dofiant outcry, a tired sigh breaking 
down into silence. 


DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


A knowledge of domestic duties is beyond 
all price to a woman. Every one of our 
sex ought to know hep to sew, and knit, 
and mend, and cook; and superintend a 
household. In every situation of life, high 
or low, this sort of knowledge is of great 
advantage. There is no necessity that the 
gaining of such information should interfere 
with intellectual acquirement or elegant ac- 
complishment. A well-regulated mind can 
find time for all. Whena girl is nine or 
ten years old, she should be accustomed to 
take some regular share in household duties, 
and to feel responsible for the manner in 
which ber part is performed, such as her 
own mending, washing the cups and put- 
ting them in place, cleaning silver, or dust- 
ing and arranging parlours. This should 
not be occasionally, and neglected whenever 
she feels it convenient; she should consider 
it her department. When older than twelve, 
girls should begin to teke turn in superin- 
tending the household, making puddings, 
pies, cakes, Ac ; to learn effectually to do 
these things themselves, and not stand by 
and sce others do them.—Mrs. Childs. 


ENGLISH PHLEGM. 


A French author, visiting London lately, 
sends to a journal in Paris a vivid descrip- 
tion of it, as it appears to his French eyes. 
One feature is this:—‘No body talks, no 
body bawls, no body laughs. Even the 
dogs do not bark; and when I say this, I 
beg you believe that I am not joking. In 
the dt place, one meets a few dogs; then 
those one does meet, have a way of jogging 
along the street which sufficiently iudicates 
that they have the right to be « ; they 
look like dogs who own city property. They 
do not look about which way to go; they do 
not stop to talk with their canine acquaint- 
ances—they go straight ahead, in a quiet 
trot; one is half inclined to think they are 
dogs, going to do their business, or on their 
way home after doing all they had to do on 
’Change, or at the Docks. The horses have 
a very different gait. Something of the 
English axiom, ‘Time is money,’ has made 
its way into their minds or legs. They do 
not lose a minute; on they speed in a good 
round trot, conscious of the value of the 
capital . represent. Ah! how little 
they are like French horses - always fond 
of idling about, alas! like their masters! 
No body has ever calculated the am unt of 
economy represented by the silence of an 
Englishman.” 


THE PAIN OF DYING. 


from the pain of the previous disease; for 
when life ebbs, sensibility declines. As 
death is the final extinction of corporeal feel- 
ings, so numbness increases as death comes 
on. The prostration of disease, like bealth- 
ful fatigue, engenders a growing stupor—a 
sensation of subsiding softly into a coveted 
repose. The transition resembles what 
might be seen in those lofty mountains, 
whose sides exhibit every climate in regular 
— vegetation luxuriates at their 
„and dwindles in the approach to the 
regions of snow, till its feeblest manifesta- 
tion is repressed by the cold. The so-call- 
ed agony can never be more formidable than 
when the brain is the last to go, and the 
mind preserves to the end a rational cog- 
nizance of the state of the body. Yet per- 
sons thus situated commonly attest that 
there are few things in life less painful than 
the close. If I had strength enough to 
hold a pen,“ said William Hunter, “1 would 
write how easy and delightful it is to 
die.” “If this be dying, said the niece of 
Newton, of Olney, “ it is a pleasant thing to 
die.” “The very expression,“ adds her 
uncle, ‘‘which another friend of mine made 
use of on ber death-bed a few years ago.“ 
The same words have been so.often uttered 
under similar circumstances, that we could 
fill pages only varied bythe name of the 
speaker. [f this is dying,“ said Lady 
lenorchy, ‘‘it is the easiest thing imagin- 
able.” ‘I thought that dying had been 
more difficult,” said Louis XIV. I did 
not suppose it was so sweet to die, said 
Francis Saurez, the Spanish theologian. 
An agreeable surprise was the prevailing 
sentiment with themall. They expected the 
stream to terminate in the dash of the tor- 
rent, and they found it was losing itself in 


the tlest current. The whole of the 
seem sometimes concentrated on the 


The paio of dying must be distinguished - 


in his hand 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— — — 


placid enjoyment. The day Arthur Murphy 
died he kept repeating from Pope: 
“Taught balf by reason, balf by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away.” 
Nor does the calm partake of the sensi- 
tiveness of sickness. There was 6 swell in 
the sea the day Collingwood breathed bis 
last upon the element which had been the 
scene of his glory. Captain Thomas ex- 
pressed a fear that he was disturbed by the 
tossing of the ship. No, Thomas,” he re- 
lied, ‘I am now io a state where nothing 
in this world can disturb me more. I am 
dying; and am sure it must be ry 
to you, and all who love me, to see how 
comfortably I am coming to my end.” — 
Book of Days. 


DURATION OF LIFE. 


Many attempts have been made—all of 
which appear to me total failures—to make 
out the ratio of man’s whole life to the por- 
tion required for reachiog maturity to be 
the same as with other animals. 80 far as | 
can make out, the time for full growth in 
the other mammals is ove-seventh of the 
natural term of existence, and in man one- 
fourth at the very utmost. To take eighty 
as about man’s natural term (when acute 
diseases and accidents do pot intervene) is 
rather the outside; and the full growth of 
the bones is seldom complete befure twenty, 
often vot till later. 

A horse that has not been worked when 
young (which nineteen twentieths or more 
are), and is complete at five, is not older at 
thirty-five than a man at eighty. A dog, 
which is complete at or before two years, 
will live (if allowed) to thirteen or four- 
teen. And I believe the like ratio will 
hold good with most of the mammals when 
fairly used, namely, one-seventh of the life 
is taken up in reaching maturity. Man, 
therefore, ought, by the same rule, to reach 
his regular term at one hundred and forty 
years—double the Psalmist’s allowance. As 
for the physical cause of the long duration 
of life in the early ages of the world, 1 
think the only plausible theory is that 
which attributes it to the use of the tree 
of life by our first parents before they were 
expelled from Paradise, which was likely 
to have imparted to the constitution of 
their descendants a strength which was 
slowly and gradually worn out in many 
generations. 

With reference to the final cause the 
purpose to be answered—a great longevity 
was manifestly of great importance, with a 
view to the invention of the arts of life 
before writing was in use, that each man 
might have the benefit of his own very long 
experience.—Archbishop Whately. 


DIAMOND PERFORATOR. 


Some time since it was suggested in Cos- 
mos that black or rough diamond might be 
employed for the perforation of hard rocks, 
This suggestion has been put into practice 
by a French engiveer, M. Leschol. His 
instrument is formed of a tube armed with 
a crown of rough diamonds; as this is 
turned, it ensconces itself in the stone, 
leaving a core in the centre of the cylinder, 
which detaches itself without difficulty. In 
granite, this way three blast holes, upwards 
of a metre long, and obe and three-quarter 
inches in diameter, can be made in a quarter 
of an hour, and which it would take two 
miners two days to pierce in the usual 
manner. The diamonds, viewed with a lens 
after the operation, do not appear in any 
way deteriorated. 


MYSTIC MEMORY. 


In February, 1828, Sir Walter Scott 
was breaking himself down by over-hard 
literary work, and had really fallen, to some 
extent, out of health. On the 17th he 
enters in his Diary, that, on the preceding 
day at dinner, although in company with 
two or three beloved old friends, he was 
strangely haunted by what he would call 
„the sense of pre-existence;” namely, a 
confused idea that nothing that passed was 
said for the first time—that the same 
topics had been discussed, and the same 
persons had stated the same opinions on 
them. “The sensation,” he adds, “was so 
strong, as to resemble what is called mirage 
in the desert, or a calenture on board of 
ship, when lakes are seen in the desert, 
and sylvan landscapes in the Ses 
There was a sense of want of reality in all 
that I did and said ” 

This experience of Scott is one which 
has often been felt, and often commented 
on by authors, by Scott himself amongst 
others. In his novel of Guy Mannering, 
he represents his hero Bertram as return- 
ing to what was, unknown to him, his 
native castle, after an absence from child- 
hood, and thus musing on his sensations: 
“Why is it that some scenes awaken 
thoughts which belong, as it were, to 
dreams of early and shadowy recollection, 
such as my old Brahmin Moonshie would 
have ascribed toa state of previous exist- 
ence? How often do we find ourselves in 
society which we have never before met, 
and yet feel impressed with a mysterious 
and ill-defined consciousness that neither 
the scene, the speakers, nor the subject, 
are entirely new; nay, feel as if we could 
anticipate that part of the conversation 
which has not yet taken place.” Warren 
and Bulwer Lytton make similar remarks 
in their novels, and Tennyson adverts to 
the sensation in a beautiful sonnet: 

“As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 

And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far back in a confused dream 

To states of mystical similitude; 

If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 
So that we say, All this hath been before. 

All this Aath been, I know not when or where; 
So, friend, when first I looked upon your face, 

Our thoughts gave answer, each to each, so true 

Opposed mirrors each reflecting each 
Although [ knew not in what time or place, 

Methought that I had often met with vod, 

And each had liv'd in the other's mnind and speech.” 


LOW AND SURE. 


In one of the old Dutch settlements of 
the Mohawk Valley, a very honest old 
farmer, of the Little Four Corners, was 
elected justice of the peace. It was not 
supposed that he had amassed much _ 
learning, but he was quite noted for his 
unsophisticated honesty and frankness— 
indeed, a blunt Dutchman, whose heart 
never erred, but whose head had very little 
connection with it in the administration of 
his official functions. It happened that his 
first case was quite hotly contested by law- 
yers on both sides. They summed it u 
elaborately, and after they got throug 
quoting from“ Cowen's Treatise,” the bar- 
room of the hotel (his office,) being erowd- 
ed with eager spectators, to hear the first 
decision of the new justice, the old man 
deliberately folded up his notes, put them 
under his arm, lit his pipe, and said— 
“Vell, shentlemen, I shall take four days 
to decide, but shall effentually find shuge- 
ment for the plautiff.“ 


— 


SUGAR-PLUMS. 


We weet with extravagances iu the world 
which we must endure, and, indeed, adopt 


| while they last. Their absurdity does not 


completely disappear till after they are over. 
In the reign of Henry III. there was a time 
when it was thought impossible to exist 
without sugar-plums. Every one carried 
his box of sugar-plums io his pocket, as he 
now does his souff box. It is related in the 
bistory of the Duke de Guise, that when he 
was killed at Blois, he had his comfit-box 


THE GUESTS. 


“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if 
any man bear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come into bim. and will sup with him, 
and he with me.”—Rev. iii. 20. 


Speechless Sorrow sat with me; 
I was sighing wearily. 
Lamp and fire were out; the rain 
Wildly beat the window-pane. 
In the dark we heard a knock, 
And a band was on the lock; 
One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 
“T am come to sup with thee!” 


All my room was dark and damp; 
“Sorrow,” said I, “trim the lamp; 

Light the fire, and cheer thy face; 

Set the guest chair in its place.” 

And again I heard the knock ; 

Io the dark I found the look— 
Euter. I bave turned the key! 

Enter, stranger, 
Who art come to sup with me!” 


Opening wide the door, be came; 

But I could not speak his name; 

In the guest-chair took his place, 

But I could not see his face; 

When my cheerful eye was beaming, 

When my little lamp was gleaming, 

And the feast was spread for three, 

Lo! my Master 

Was the guest that supped with me! 

— Harriet McEwen Kimball, 


PERILS OF PRECOCITY. 


Baillet mentions one hundred and sixty- 
three children endowed with extraordinar 
talents, among whom few arrived at an ad. 
vanced age. The two sons of Quintilian 
80 — 1 by their father, did not reach 
their tenth year. Hermogenes, who at the 
age of fifteen taught rhetoric to Marcus 
Aurelius, who triumphed over the most 
celebrated rhetoricians of Greece, did not 
die, but at twenty four lost his faculties, 
and fo all he had previously acquired. 
Pica di Mirandola died at thirty two; Jo- 
hannes Secundus at twenty-five, having at 
the age of fifteen composed admirable Greek 
and Latin verses, and become profoundly 
versed in jurisprudence and letters. Pas- 
cal, whose genius developed itself at ten 
years old, did not attain the third of a cen- 
tury. In 1791, a child was born at Lu- 
beck, named Henri Heinneken, whose pre- 
cocity was miraculous. At ten months of 
age he spoke distioctly, at twelve, learnt 
the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen 
months was perfectly acquainted with the 
Old and New Testaments. At two years 
he was as familiar with ancient history as 
the most erudite authors of antiquity. 
Sauson and Danville only could compete 
with him in geographical knowledge. In 
the ancient and modern languages he was a 

roficient. This wonderful child was un- 
ortunately carried off in his fourth year. 


ABOUT CHILDREN. 


I am an old bachelor —quite a hopeless, 
hardened case of that social disorder—and 
have not yet learned to appreciate the graces 
even of the most precious of babies. To 
make amends, however, let me avow that I 
doat upon children; I mean those little lads 
and lasses who have ceased, on the one 
hand, to be bald, goggle-eyed, and scarlet 
hose noses have risen x the level of 
their countenances, and who can express 
themselves more intelligibly than by un in- 
articulate howl; and who, on the other 
hand, have not yet arrived at that other 
melancholy stage of existence—hobblede- 
hoyism. Even if we did not love these 
little ones for their own sake, we should 
from the good we may gain from them. 
When one is tired of the make-believe 
ways, and weary, artificial communion of 
“society,’’ how refreshing is the frankness 
of those open-hearted, out-spoken prattlers, 
who have just words enough to say what 
they think, and ask for what they want, 
and not enough to cloak their feelings and 
disguise their desires. Master Jack has no 
hesitation in straightway demanding sugar- 
plums, or in crying, “ Hullo, mister, come 
and be my horse,” if his desires lie that 
way; and Miss Jill puts her tiny arms 
around one’s neck, and with the most 
touching candour and sincerity declares, 
unblushingly, “I do love 00 so much.“ 

It puts a new edge on one’s worn-out 
— fur amusement, to see how easily 
children are diverted, and how thoroughly 
they enjoy themselves. To the simple little 
souls, a go-cart, a climbing monkey, or a 
picture book seems a joy for ever, and a 
joke or a story is none the worse for being 
told for the fiftieth time. Is it not quite 
exhilarating to see with what zest they give 
themselves up to their games? No playing 
at playing there, but real, earnest work, 
into which all the little heart and soul are 
hotly thrown. 

And then their faith and truthfulness — 
how precious they are to us when we begin 
to grow skeptical and suspicious, as even 
the best men will at times, from much deal 
ing with the world, and when we are tempt- 
ed to wonder whether the Oxford scholar 
was far wrong when he said, „There is no- 
thing true and new, and it does not mat- 
ter.“ One cannot have a child put its soft 
little hand in ours, (and look for comfort in 
our face,) with implicit confidence in our 
guidance and protection, without feeling 
the charm that lies therein to melt the 
hardest heart, to make the veriest coward 
brave, to dethrone self from its most cher- 
ished shrines. It is then one knows the 
might of trast and faith, and the power of 
the spire of a little child. Before its fear- 
less weakness the strong man, in his pride 
of thews and sinews, is abashed; but from 
its very helplessness he gathers a diviner 
and more enduring force—the force of 
calm, unwavering belief in the loving care 
of One in whose eyes the most mature 
among us is but a tottering babe— 


An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry. 


There is nothing like an occasional hour 
in the nursery for preserving those spriogs 
of fresh and tender feeling which are cssen- 
tial to true manbood, and should be set as 
much store by as the old Romans did by a 
well within the citadel. As long as the 
precious reservoir endures, the siege of evil 
may be defied; but when its waters begin 
to blacken and dry 115 the triumph of the 
enemy is at hand. The society of children 
is, as it were, a fine moral shower-bath, into 
which one may go jaded, chilly, and torpid, 
but from which one is sure to come out 
refreshed, and glowing with a brisker cir- 
culation, and a lighter heart. Napoleon 
playing with the infant king of Rome, is 
one of the few bright human touches in 
that stormful life, in which the blackest 
night only alteroated with lurid day. In 
the recent biography of Edward Irving, I 
think there is no more touching portrait of 
the great preacher than that which shows 
him, when the most popular mau in Lon- 
don, stalking through the streets, of an af- 
ternoon, bearing his baby in his arms, with 
a superb pride in his burden. 

I own I have my doubts whether the 
period of childhood be really so joyous as 
we afterward picture it. At any rate, I am 
satisfied that we never draw from it such 
pure and unalloyed enjoyment as when we 
re-live our own early days in the gambols 
and wmerry-makiogs of our little friends. 
Then the past comes back upon us clothed 
with a halo of enchantment, appearing all 
the more splendid on account of the dark 
cares and sorrows of the present— 

As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


game at romps will whisk one 


A 
back to 


bygone days, and surround one 


with a phantom group of old familiar faces. : 
“Round about, and round about, and round 
about we go! and here come Archie and 
Willie, my bosom friends, with whom I 
used to quarrel and be reconciled half 3 
dozen times in a day. There, too, I de- 
clare, is a certain bright little maiden, with 
E. grave eyes, who used to walk hand- 
in-hand with me, and share my sweetest 
goodies. She did not let concealment, like 
a worm in the bud, prey on her damask 
cheek, for she told me, and every body 
else, how fond she was of me. It was de- 
cided that we were to be married to each 
other, but when, with the impetuosity of an 
accepted lover, I besought her to name the 
happy day, she suggested (for her prudence 
was beyond her years,) serious doubts as to 
whether we could live respectably on half a- 
dollar, a doll's house, and a cricket bat. 
There also are—but ah! off fly two of my 
waistcoat buttons with a crack; the charm 
is broken, and I return to the work a- day 
world, where are headaches, and heartaches, 
and corns. I gro@ fat and scant of breath, 
and | fear my romping days are over. A 
quiet game with toys is more suitable at my 
age. Though I have an aversion to tea- 
parties, I like to ke of that refresh- 
ment served out by some young (very 
young) lady friends of mine, in the most 
diminutive of cups and saucers, even at the 
imminent risk of swallowing my spoon, dis- 
solved in the hot liquid. Nor am I ashamed 
to confess (having therein the notable ex- 
ample of Svucrates to fortify me,) that I 
enjoy a ride on a high-mettled hobby-horse, 
with a young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
the owner of the animal, who holds on by 
the mane, while I hold on by the tail.— 
Good Words. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE. 


Drs. Joret and Homolle have laid before 
the Society of Pharmacy at Paris, France, 
a new remedy, to which they have given 
the name of apiol, and whick they claim to 
have the medicinal properties of Peruvian 
bark. The new product is obtained from 
common parsley seeds. The method is as 
follows :—* Powdered parsley seeds are to 
be exhausted with alcohol of sp. gr. 890 to 
864; the tincture obtained is to be treated 
with animal charcoal, and then evaporated 
in a water bath until three-fourths of the 
alcohol have been recovered. The residue 
is to be treated with ether or chloroform, 
and the solution so obtained is to be eva- 
porated (finally by a stove heat) until all 
trace of either menstruum has been expdled. 
A liquid remains, which is to be triturated 
with an eighth of its weight of litharge, 
and then allowed to subside during forty- 
eight hours. Finally, it is to be filtered 
through a thin layer of charcoal, which will 
render it nearly colourless. The product so 
obtained is called apiol.“ Apiol retains 
the colour of parsley seeds, and has an acrid 
and pungent taste; it is allied to a fixed 
oil in character; it does not contain nitro- 
gen. It is given in doses of five drops in 
any mucillaginous fluid, or in form of a 
syrup. So far, all looks well for apiol; but 
before we place it by the side, or in the 
place of quinine, we must hear its virtues 
more widely acknowledged, and learn some- 
thing of its price as compared with its rival. 
— Social Science Review. 


SUGGESTIONS to PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


A radical defect in nearly all likenesses 
taken by the new method now in use, arises 
from the fact that the sitter, being in a novel 
situation, unconsciously assumes a con- 
strained and unnatural expression of coun- 
tenance, and having no means of correcting 
this, it is, of course, repeated in the picture. 
Hence, so few are entirely satisfied with 
their photographs. The improvement we 
suggest, is designed to obviate this defect, 
by attaching to the camera an ordingry 
plain mirror, so adjusted that the sitter, in- 
stead of staring into blank space with a feel- 
ing of what a ridiculous part he is playing, 
shall look upon his own reflection in this 
glass during the entire operation. He will 
thus be enabled at once to assume and re- 
tain his ordinary expression of countenance, 
or take any other that best pleases himself. 
The picture will be an exact reproduction of 
the imege in the mirror, and cannot fail of 
being perfect in every respect. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


A letter writer, who dates from Khar- 
toum, on the White Nile, says that the 
legitimate trade of that place has given 
way to traffic in slaves and ivory. The 
manner of obtaining the former js this: 
The merchant in Khartoum sends a large 
party of armed men, in sailing vessels, who 
attack a prosperous village, kill or drive 
away the men, and capture the women and 
children. The ivory is obtained by an 
equally respectable, but re claborate 
method. At the same time/the slaves are 
taken, as above stated, layge numbers of 
cattle are caught; they farnish the mer- 
chants capital. He sends them, under 
conduct of his armed fyrce, into the inte- 
rior, among tribes rich in ivory. If a tribe 
happens to be too weak/to defend itself, its 
ivory is stolen at onge. If it is strong 
enough to successfully resist the theft, the 

roperty is procured by bartering the cattle 
for it. When all the traders’ cattle are 
gone, in exchange for ivory, he leagues 
himself with a neighbouring tribe, and robs 
his last customers of the cattle he has sold 
them., With his stock thus replenished, he 

ys his allies, aud buys more ivory. Hav- 
ing a second time exhausted his stock, he 
makes a new alliance, and steals back the 
cattle. When a sufficient cargo has been 
procured, the expedition returns. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SHYLOCK. 

We find in the Jewish Record, a journal 
devoted to the interests of American Israel- 
ites, and published in New York, a new 
version of Shakspeare’s “ Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” The writer, who is himself a Jew, 
says the play is founded on fact, with this 
important difference, that it was the Jew 
who was to forfeit the pound of flesh if he 
lost the wager. The circumstance took 
place not at Venice, but in Rome, during 
the pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth. The 
Jew [oat the noble demanded the pound of 
flesh; the Jew demurred and offered money, 
which was refused. Sixtus, to whom the 
matter was at last submitted, decided in 
favor of the noble, with the provision that 
he should cut exactly one pound of flesh— 
not one grain more or less, on pain of being 
hanged. The noble naturally declined the 
risk; the Pope fined both parties in heavy 
sums for ilies such a wager. Thus old 
Shylock’s memory is vindicated at last. We 
fear, however, notwithstanding “the truth 
of his story,“ that Shakspeare’s will con- 
tinue to be the popular version of the story. 


SIZES OF NAILS. 


„Why are nails designated by the terms 
sixpenny, eightpenny, As I am not 
aware that the question has ever been an- 
swered, I thdught I would send you what I 
believe to be a true solution of the mystery. 
I am a native of Sheffield, England, where 
immense quantities of nails are manufac- 
tured. When a boy, they used to be sold in 
small quantities by the hundred; and the 
terms fourpenny, sixpenny, &, referred to 
such nails as were sold at fourpence, six- 
pence, Ko., per hundred nails. The length 
of the nails, of that day, that were so desig- 
nated, was exactly the same with nails that 
are now known by those designations.— 


Ladies Repository. 


— — 


THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie relates the following, 
as an instance of the curious effects produced 
by the association of ideas: 

„When I was about fifteen years of age, 
I went with my father and mother and 
other friends on a tour through Somerset- 
shire; and having arrived at Wellington, 
where | had certainly never been before, 
we tarried an hour or two at the Squirrel 
Inn for refreshments. In the room where 
the rest of the party were assembled, I found 
myself suddenly surprised and pursued by a 
pack of strange, shadowy, infantile images, 
too vague to be called recollections, too dis- 
tinct and — to be dismissed as 
phaotasms. Whichever way I turned my 
eyes, faint and imperfect pictures of per- 
sons ooce familiar to my childhood, and 
feeble outlines of events long passed away, 
came crowding around me, and vanishiog 
again in rapid and fitful succession. I felt 
assured that all this was not a mere trick of 
the imagination. It seemed to me rather 
that enfeebled memory was, by sowe sudden 
impulse, set actively at work, endeavouring 
to recall the forms of past realities, long 
overlaid, and almost lost behind the throng 
of subsequent events. My uneasiness was 
noticed by my mother; and when I had 
described my sensations, the whole mystery 
was speedily solved by the discovery that the 
pattera of the wall paper in the room where 
we were seated was exactly similar to that 
of my nursery at Paddington, which I had 
never seen since I was between four and 
five years of age. I did not immediately 
remember the paper, but I was soon satisfied 
that it wasindeed the medium of association 
through which all of those ill defined, half- 
faded forms had travelled up to light; my 
nurse and nursery events associated with 
that paper pattern being, after all, but very 
faintly pictured on the field of my remem- 
brance.” 


Farm and Garden. 


[Items from the American Agriculturist.] 


Feepina Turkeys In WINTER.—Where 
corn is cheap, and the bins are full, nothing 
better is needed. But unfortunately many 
who like roast turkey, have their bins near- 
ly empty, where corn is nearly a dollara 
bushel. These birds will eat longer of corn 
than of any other food. They seem never 
to get enough of it. But they are by no 
means dainty in their diet, and will eat any 
thing coming from the kitchen that a pig 
will devour, if it be properly prepared. 
They will work up the refuse material from 
the farm and garden, about as well as pigs. 
Boiled potatoes, fed warm, are highly relish- 
ed by them. In this way potatoes, that are 
too small for marketing and for seed, may 
be turned into roast turkey on very short 
notice. If the parings and slops from the 
kitchen are boiled and mashed with them, 
it is all the better. But they need a variety 
of food, green as well as cooked, in order to 
thrive most rapidly. They are very fond of 
cabbage, and will feed upon the refuse 
plants that have not headed, until the 
stumps are picked bare. If these are not on 
hand, raw turnips chopped up fine will be 
readily eaten. They need also some animal 
food to promote growth in winter. Beef 
scraps from the tallow chandlers or butchers 
are as highly relished as by hens. Nothing 
in the way of animal food comes amiss. It 
is of more importance that the food should 
be abundant and various, than that it should 
be select. 

In fattening, some shut them up in a 
room partially darkened, and feed with scald- 
ed meal and pounded charcoal ; Dut we ob- 
ject to the confinement of the turkeys. It 
is almost impossible to keep the food clean 
and to prevent waste, and they are quite as 
restless as when they bave their Tiberty. 


With regular full feeding at night and morn- 


ing, they will not wander far from the yard, 
and will take no more exercise than will be 
for their health, and the best flavour of the 
flesh. By this process of feeding, a late 
brood of turkeys may be brought up and 
fattened in winter, without any serious en- 
croachment upon the corn bio. With tur- 
key at fourteen cents a pound, it is a very 
convenient article of barter, at the village 
store, and not hard to dispose of in the home 
market. The relief from salt junk by the 
winter feeding of turkeys is immense. 


Amertcan JuTe.—This name has been 
given toa fibre prepared by a process patent- 
ed by W. S. Cantelo, from the Hibiscus 
Moscheutos, or swamp Rose Mallow. The 
plant grows native on our salt marshes or 
river banks near the coast, and around salt 
springs. It throws up numerous stout stems 
four or five feet high, which bear large rose- 
coloured flowers, much like those of a single 
Holyhock. It belongs to the Mallow fawi- 
ly, the plants of which are remarkable for 
their toagh bark. The Cotton plant belongs 
to the same family. It is claimed that 
three and a half tons of fibre, fit for manu- 
facturing paper, and worth $100 per ton, 
can be raised from an acre. Should this 
statement be only partially true, wuch land 
that is now unprofitable could be devoted 
to its culture. 


APIARY IN JANUARY.—This is a period 
of inactivity in the hives. For those out of 
doors little can be done except to secure 
proper ventilation, which is quite as neces- 
sary now as at other seasons, and to guard 

inst the depredations of mice. Ice may 
— to close every aperture, and the bees 
be smothered. If mild weather occurs, and 
the frost leaves the hives, they may be lift- 
ed to allow the removal of dead bees and 
accumulated filth. Mice and other vermia 
may be kept out by closing the openings 
with wire sloth, leaving a hole large enough 
for the passage of a single bee. When snow 
covers the hives let it remain, if proper care 
has been taken tokeep out the mice. While 
the sun should be allowed to fall upon the 
hives in very cold weather, they should be 
shaded during the warm spells. The bees 
may be tempted to fly during mild days, and 


may be allowed to do so unless the ground. 


is covered with recently fallen snow. Bees 
that are housed require but little attention, 
and should not be disturbed any more than 
is necessary to make sure that they are se. 
cure from the attacks of vermin. 


Tue Hens po Lay.—‘A Constant 
Reader” writes :—‘‘I have 21 hens, good 
layers, but they entirely ceased giving eggs 
in the latter partof summer. Acting upon 
a hint in my American Agriculturist, on 
October Ist, I sent to the soap-fat-triers, and 
got a 50 pound cake of scraps at one cent 
per pound, and placed it in a clean corner 
of the barn-yard. The hens, though abun- 
dantly supplied with grain, pitched into the 
scrap cake as eagerly as a boy would into a 
pound cake, though they found it hard-work 
to get off much of the substance until after 
a rain had soaked it. Two weeks after, the 
eggs began to be dropped, and now how they 
do lay! We have kept no account, but we 
must have got a dozen and a half a day for 
some time, as we have consumed all we 
could eat in the family, and have sold a sur- 
plus of 10 dozen at the rate of five fora 
shilling, or $3, which I enclose herewith for 
three copies of the pen for myself and two 
friends, as named below. The eggs eaten 
at home more than paid for the meat (not 
yet half gone) aud the other feed.” 


Saur Preserves Timper.—Asa NM. 
ITolt, Middlesex Co., Conn., writes to the 
Agriculturist that he built an out-cellar in 
1828, covering the roof with sawed chestnut 
timber laid from the ridge pole down over 
the rafters. Upon this was put three feet 
of earth, with an outer roof of pine boards 
to turn rain. The’ roof lasted ten years, 
and then fell in. He then had a similar 
roof put on by the original builder, but be- 
fore covering with earth, a bushel or more 
vf coarse salt was sown over the timber roof. 
This last roof has been on twenty-four years, 
and bids fair to last some time longer. 


Children's Column. 


THE TWO DIMES. 


AN OLD STORY IN A NEW Darss. 
As Dick and Ben, one summer’s day, 
Were sauntering home, fatigued with play, 
They spied, close by a dark pine wood, 
A pair of shoes, coarse, strong, and good. 
It seemed as if the owner's care 
Was to preserve these shoes from wear; 
And so he'd placed them where they stood, 
And gone barefooted to the wood. 


Ben, glancing at the setting sun, N 
Said, Look here, Dick, let's have some fan. 
Till soon be dark ;—you won't refuse 
So bear a hand—let’s take these shoes; 
And then we'll hide bebind this stack, 

And wait till the old chap comes back, 

And let him hunt until we choose 

To sing out, Mister, here's your shoes.’ 


“And, ere he bas a chanco to try 
To catch us, we will let 'em fly 
Right at his head, plump in the face, 
And then we'll load him such a race. 
I wigh the other boys were here, 
We'd make old Two-shoes rub his ear. 
Come, take one, Dick, just feel its weight; 
Aud when you fire, fire straight.” 


“No, no,” said Dick; “not I, for one; 
I'm fond of joking, fond of fun— 
But who knows who this man may be? 
Perhaps he’s poor as poor can be, 
And seeks, in yonder dark pine wood, 
To gather chips to cook his food. 
But come, don’t let us have a spat; 
We'll play a trick worth two of that. 


„I've got a dime, and so have you; 
Let’s put one into each old shoe, 
And then we’ll creep behind this hay, 
And hear what the old man will say.” 
“ Agreed,” said Ben; who, fond of fun, 
Aud willing any risk to run 
To have a laugh, or play, or joke, 
Yielded at once when kindness spoke. 


So in the shoes they put their dimes, 
And back and forth went twenty times, 
And laughed and talked about the way 
The trick would end they meant to play. 
First, they would twist the shoes about 
To make the precious dimes show out; 
Then place the silver in a way 

To catch the sun’s departing ray. 


At length, a sound their senses greet, 
Of rustling leaves and moving feet; 
And then, like kittens at their play, 
They ran and hid beneath the hay; 
But still afraid that they should lose 
A sight of him who owned the shoes, 
Kept peeping out, as if to view 

And note what he would say or do. 


And soon, from out the lonely wood, 

In weary, sad, and thoughtful mood, 

An old man came, bowed down with years, 
Whose eyes betokened recent tears. 

Ilis steps were feeble, tottering, slow; 

IIis bair as white as driven snow; 

And, as he came towards the stack, 

They saw the faggots on his back. 


At length he stopped, as if to muse; 

IIis tearful eyes turned towards his shoes, 
When, as the silver met his sight, 

They flashed, as with a heavenly light; 
And down upon the yielding sod 

He koelt, with heartfelt thanks to God; 
And, with hie aged hands upraised, 

Ile said, O God, thy name be, praised!” 


And as the boys beneath the hay 
Listened with awe to hear him pray, 
They learned his story, sad and brief, 
Of toil and sickness, pain and grief: 

Uis children, one by one, had died, 
And he had laid them, side by side, 
Within the dark and chilly tomb, 

And o’er his life spread heartfelt gloom. 


Yet, through that gloom a cheering ray 
Of hope sustained him on his way; 

He felt that, when this life was o’er, 

His children he should see once more. 
And so, with patience, hope, and trust, 
He had consigned the dust to dust, 

And, at the grave of each loved one, 

Had knelt and said, Thy will be done.“ 


Then followed other ills of life— 

Cold, pinching want, a suffering wife— 
All this, and more, they heard him say, 
As they lay bid beneath the hay; 

And then, with cheek all wet with tears, 
In voice made tremulous by years, 

They heard him ask of God to bless 

The hand that had relieved distress. 


But rising from his knees, at length, 

And leaning on his staff for strength, 

He thrust bis feet within his shoes, 

And hurried homeward with the news, 

The boys, half-buried ’neath the hay, 

Saw him go tottering on his way; 

Then, crawling out, they homeward went, 
Pleased with the way their dimes were spent, 


“I say,” said Ben, “if I bad died 

I couldn’t help it—so I cried; 

But if I ever try again 

To play a joke, my name ain’t Ben.” 
„Woll, well, we've had our fun,” said Dick, 
„Aud played a real handsome trick; 

And I shan’t be ashamed to tell 

About a joke that ends so well.” 


MORAL. 


The moral of this tale is plain: — 

Cause no unnecessary pain ; 

Pluck from your hearts all evil thoughts; 
Let love and kindness guide your sports; 
And, if inclined to play a trick, 

Act tenderly, like honest Dick ; 

Or if in frolic, now and then, 

You’re led astray, remember Ben. 


Remember, too, in pain or grief, 

A prayer to God will bring relief. 

Or if with joy the heart expands, 

On bended knee, with upraised hands, 

And heart uplifted to the skies, 

Let thanks in prayer and praise arise. 

God hears the gentlest sigh or prayer; 

He's ever present every where. 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 


A gentleman, spending his summer vaca- 


tion in the country, was following a ponder- 


ous hay cart through the field, raking up 
whatever hay was left behind, when he no- 
ticed, nestled away in the grass, a little 
nest, filled with the dearest little birds 
you ever saw. The mower had passed over 
it with his scythe, and with his spreading 
fork, and again and again with his rake, 
and left it unbarmed. The heavy cart with 
its great wheels had been dragged over it; 
and yet the sparrow’s nest was not disturb- 
ed 


“Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things, and not one of them is forgotten 
before God.” And you, dear children, are 
of more value than many sparrows. Surely, 
then, God will never forget you. So, if 
you are in any danger, ever afraid, or if you 
ever feel like doing any thing wrong, remem- 
ber the little nest ir. the grass, and just think 
a prayer to God; and though you speak not a 
word, and no one about you knows you are 
praying, God will bear, and will watch over 
and keep you, so that no evil shall come to 


you. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. =" 
Rer. THOMAS W. CATTELL, | Principals. 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
—— for College, or for a Business Li 
or further information, address either of the 


incipals. sep 6—6m 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

par Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


January 17, 1863. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 


FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Turasbav, JANUARY Sra. 

The advantages afforded for the acquirement of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. 

Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
— of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States — Academy, of high class 
standing and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches. 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
enforced; and the most vigilant care over the 
moral and personal habits, and religious training, 
of the Cadets, is exercised. 

For Circulars, apply to 

E HYATT, - 
ident Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
jan 3~13t 


EQUITABLE LIPE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL, ALL THE PROPITS 
DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


HON. W. c. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President, 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE H. STUART, Ese, 
THEODORE CUYLER, Esg., 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 


REFERENCES. 


A. 4 A. LAURENCE & co., New York. 


Hox. JAMES POLLOCK, United States Mint. 
SAMUEL J. REEVES, of Reeves, Buck & Co. 

A. J. DREXEL, Banker. 

JOSEPH PATTERSON, President Western Bana 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, City Eogineer. 


General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
AMOS B. KEITH, 


To whom applications for Insurance, or 


Agencies in the State, may be made. =@qg 
nov 15—13t 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) | 
CentTrat Presprrerian 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fur. 
the hortest Notice. 


Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


HE TENTH SESSION OF SUNNYSIDE 
Female Seminary will open on the 3d ot 
February, 1863. For further particulars address 
Rev. DANIEL WILLIAMS, 
Newburg, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
jan 3—3t® 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


CHOICE MIXED SUGAR PLUMS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MANUFACTURED, AND PUT UP NEATLY 
N I, 2, 3, 4. AND 5 POUND 
BOXES, SUITABLE FOR 
PRESENTS, BY 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


1210 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
nov 29—+tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. g 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South- east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 


seasons, and every description of Garment, con- _ 


stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 


AHPHLETS FOR THE TIMES.—How a 
Free — 
Charles J. Stillé. 
The Federal 8 A Th 
course. By the Rev. Henry A. 
25 cents. 
Our Present Position. A Thanksgivin 
course. By the Rev. L H. Christian, D. D. 


cents. 

The Soverei of God the Sure and Only Stay 

the Christian in our National — 

y the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 20 cents. 

The Army of the Potomac ; its Organization, its 
Commander, and its Campaign. By Prince De 
Joinville. With Maps. 38 cents. Pos 6 cents. 

The Policy of Emancipation. Three Letters to 
the President, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
the Treasury. By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 10 
cents. 


For sale oF 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 3—2t 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO. 92 BROADWAY, N W YORK. 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT, will find it to their advantage 
to act as Agents for this Society. nov 15—13¢ 


anksgiving Dis- 
man, D. D. 


Dis- 
20 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, Neo York, by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
‘strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
07 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$45.00 
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Physically, and io animal temperament, | | | 
to the lowest Gulecs | — 
type; with strong appetites and gross bodily | | | ST 
health, — 1 in one particular, which will | ; | 
be mentioned hereafter. In the every day | | 
apparent intellect, in reason or judgment, | | | 
he is but one degree above an idiot—inca- | | 
poble of comprohending the simplest oon- | | 
reged with triſles such as would affect 


